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Save   Money  by   Making  Your   Own 
Cough    Mixture   from 


REG?  NAME  FOR 

MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

THE  FAMOUS  MONEY-SAVING  REMEDY  FOR 

INFLUENZA,  COUGHS, 
Colds,  Bronchitis 

And  Other  Chest  and  Throat  Troubles 


Costs 

2/- 

Worth 

£1 


The  treatment  of  Influenza,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  and 
Sore  Throats  calls  for  something  that  will  destroy  disease  germs 
from  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  soothe  and  heal  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  loosen  phlegm,  and  tone  up  the  general 
system. 

For  this  purpose  money  cannot  buy  a  better  medicine  tlian 
that,  a  family  supply  of  which  anyone  may  prepare  In  their 
own  home  in  a  few  moments  by  adding  HEENZO  (registered 
name  for  Hean's  Essence)  to  warm  water  and  sweetening  as  per 
easy  directions  supplied  with  each  bottle.  As  HEENZO  costs 
only  2/-,  and  each  bottle  produces  as  much  superior  cougli 
mixture  as  would  cost  anything  from  12/-  to  £1,  if  purchased 
in  a  lot  of  small  bottles,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  big  money-saving 
is  to  be  effected  by  making  your  own  cough  mixture. 

GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  HEENZO.  THEY  LIKE  IT,  AND 
MONEY    CANNOT    BUY   A   BETTER   MEDICINE. 

If  you  do  not  need  a  family  supply  of  cough  mixture,  ask  for 
HEENZO  Cough  Diamonds.     Price  1/6  per  tin. 

Moral :  Use  HEENZO,  and  make  a  big  save.     DO  IT  NOW. 


HEENZO  is  obtainable  from  most  leading  Chemists  and 
Stores  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  or 
by  post  from  G.  W.  HE  AN,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178 
Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney;    or  Box  531,  G.P.O.,   Melbourne. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMANISM  '^el^ns 

For  years  we  have  been  asking  pupils  and  enquirers  to  test  themselves 
with  the  following  questions.  In  our  advertisements  the  formula  has 
usually  been:    "Can  you  say  'Yes'  to  these  questions?" 


1.  Have  yon   great   Organising  Powerf 

2.  Have  yon   Directive  Power? 

5.  Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    peoplifi    come    to    you    tfor    Vallnabl« 

Ideaa  ? 

5.  Are  you   a  good   reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      onflnrried 

amidst  crowding  worries? 

7.  Can   you    master   difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do  you   dominate  your  surroundings? 

9.  Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good  and  persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell  goods?' 

13.  Can   you    convince   people    who    are    doubts 

ful,  or  even  hostile? 

14.  Do  yon  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand     as     a    speaker    or 

orator? 

16.  Can   you  rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  Is  your   memory    perfect? 


21.  Oan   yon    concentrate   yonr   brain   od   one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can    you    remember    long    teries    of   facts, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a  good   linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Can  you  work  hard  without  suflering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  In  at  a  glance? 

28.  Are    you    eaming   a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you  successful? 


If  you  can  say  "Yes"  to  all  the  above 
questions  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you 
cannot,  write  for  our  booklet.  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training,"  which  contains  a  synop- 
sis of  the  lessons  and  much  other  interesting 
information,  and  tells  how  you  can  soon  be 
able  to  answer  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ques- 
tions In  the  affirmative.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  post  free.  Address — The  Secretary, 
Pelman  Institute,  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne.  , 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEST 
QUESTIONS 

The  Importance  of  scientific  training  as  a 
factor  in  brain  and  character  building  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Every  one  is  born 
unique,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of 
true  education  is  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  individual  characteristics.  It 
has  justly  been  said  that  among  a  hundred 
Pelmanists  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of 
character,  a  more  pronounced  individuality, 
than  among  a  hundred  men  and  women  who 
have  not  had  the  "advantage  of  a  training 
adapted  to  their  individual  requirements. 
The  Pelman  Institute  develops  the  student's 
mind  according  to  his  own  tendencies  and 
his    own    natural    capacity,    and    not    accord- 


ing to  the  standard  of  an  unlike  man  or 
woman.  The  student's  answers  to  the 
Test  Questions,  on  record  at  the  In- 
stitute, insure  Individual  and  personal 
attention,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  stu- 
dent's peculiar  needs.  The  Pelman  Institute 
then  knows  the  material  on  which  it  has  to 
build,  and  its  correspondence  with  its 
pupils  is  framed   accordingly. 

Every  one  of  the  qualities  indicated  in  the 
Questions  is  treated  specifically  in  the 
Course.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  understand 
the  laws  underlying  human  thought,  and  is 
shown  how,  when  he  has  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  mind  operating  efficiently,  the 
application  of  these  laws  and  of  Pelman 
principles  generally  can  be  extended  to 
cover  any  circumstance  of  life,  any  trade  or 
profession,   or  any  branch  of  study. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Seeretarv,  THE  PEL- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lajie. 
Melbonme. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day.  f- 

*ro    the    Secretary 

THE    PELMAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  596  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

NAME 

Address        _«...._..».. »..^..»_ 
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Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead'»   RpvIpw    when   writlnc   to  advertiser!. 
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It's  Waiting  for  YOU  | 
At  BRADSHAW'S  | 


Sound  Training  for  TOUR  SUCCESS 


in 


TAILOR  CUTTING 

Cutting,   Designing,    Garment- making 

— both    Ladies    and     Gentlemen's — 

by  specialised  postal  tuition. 

SALESMANSHIP  ADVERTISING 

The  Science  of    Selling — Whole-  Salesmanship    in    Print.     Adver- 

■ale.       Retail.         Specialty       imd  tisement       Writing,        Designing, 

Technical  Drapery.  Display,  and  Type  Arrangement 

The   Heart-throb    in    Business 

WINDOW  DISPLAY 

Window         Trimming,         Specialty 
Window    Display,    Lay>out8,     Back- 
grounds  and   Decoration. 

SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING 

BRADSHAW'S    26  :  6  :  26   Theory  with  use  of  Typewriter  at  home, 

complete    in    five     easy    lessons.  The    basis    of     business    corres- 

Speed    quickly    attained.      Write  pondence,     office     systems,     and 

for    SPECIAL      POSTAL     OFFER—  general    commercial    knowledge. 
Pamphlet  P290.  Book-keeping,  etc 

The  above    represent   a    few    of   the   professions  for    which  YOU 

can  be   successfully    trained.     There    are    many    others — yet  any  of 

the  above  ensure  well-paid  positions  and  congenial  work. 

Bradshaw's     Home     Study     Department     is     equipped     to    render 
complete  and  satisfactory  service  in  all  subjects  by  post. 

Writ*  tta  now  about   the    subjects  claiming    your   interest,  and   y«a 
will  receive  fullest  particulars  by  return  of  post 

Write  To'day— Don't  Belay 

BRADSHAW'S  11^:^1% 

Pty.  Ltd. 

238    Flinders    Street,    Melbourne,   Victoria 

Thank  you   for  mentionlne  Stead's  Review  when  wrltinir  to  advertl»er«. 
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The 


Deaf  Hear 

BY  WEARING  WILSON'S  COMMON-SENSE  EAR-DRUMS 


WILSON'S  EAR-DRUMS  make  the  Deaf  hear  dis- 
tinctly. 

They  are  so  soft  in  the  ears,  one  can't  tell  they  are 
wearing  them,  and  they  are  out  of  sight  when  worn. 
They  are  to  weak  hearing  what  spectacles  are  to 
weak  sight,  because  they  are  sound  magnifiers,  just 
as  glasses  are  sight-magnifiers. 

They  rest  the  Ear  Nerves  by  taking  the  strain  ofE 
them — the  strain  of  trying  to  hear  dim  sounds.  They 
can  be  put  into  the  ears,  or  taken  out,  in  a  minute, 
just  as  comfortably  as  spectacles  can  be  put  on  and 
off. 

They  also  protect  any  raw  inner  parts  of  the  ear 
from  wind,  cold,  dust,  or  sudden  and  piercing  sounds. 

It  is  as  easy  for  a  deaf  person  to  hear  weak  sounds 
as  spectacles  make  it  easy  to  read  fine  print,  and  the 
longer  one  wears  them  the  better  his  hearing  grows, 
because  tliey  rest  up,  and  strengthen  the  ear  nerves- 

They  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
or  brain-fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  gathering  in  the  ear,  shocks  from  artillery,  or 
through  accidents.     The  price  is  £1  Is.     Write  for  Free  Booklet,  or  order  now. 

H 


1 


VVTJ.KINSON,    Wilson    Ear-Drum    Co.,    Room 
'1.J7,S  Collins_St.,  IVTelb.      f  Rox  4Rfi_rT.P.Ol 

PTease  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,  for  which  I  enclose  £1/1/-. 


Name. 


Address. 


THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MEN  MISS  THEIR  CHANCE 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  A  DISORGANISED  MEMORY 

-^and  this  applies  to  every  sphere  of  activity.  Tou  may  be  clever  in  accountancy,  a  bril- 
liant mathematician,  a  powerful  speaker  or  preacher,  or  endowed  with  tireless  Industry 
and  energy — but  what's  the  good  of  all  this  if  you  cannot  remember  the  vital  thir.g — the 
thing  that  counts — at  the  right  moment?  If  your  memory  fails  THEN,  you  miss  your 
opportimity,  and  the  other  man  steps  in  and  displaces  you.  Better  train  your  memory 
scientifically,  and  at  once,  by  the 

Linnean  Memory  System 

Thia  system  is  the  cream  of  every  other  known  memory  system,  and  is  based  on 
scientific  principles.  It  puts  your  mind  In  thorough  classified  order,  like  a  modern  ency- 
clopaedia. It  arranges  facts,  figures,  dates,  similes,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  In- 
stantly put  memory's  finger  on  the  thing  you  want  to  make  use  of  at  any  moment.  It  Is 
used  in  every  walk  of  life — by  the  accountant,  the  preacher,  the  politician,  the  pupil,  the 
teacher,    the   soldier,    the   scientist,    the   public    servant,  and  others. 

IT    IS    TAUGHT    BY    POST 

no  matter  where  you  live,  and  the  lessons  can  be  carried  in  your  pocket  and  studied  In 
spare  minutes.  The  very  first  lesson  can  be  put  to  Immediate  use.  B^ll  In  and  post 
attached  coupon,  and 


We  will   send   our   FREE   BOOKLET. 
"MEMORY   TRAINING." 

giving  full  particulars  of  the  Linnean 
System. 

R.   BROWN. 
211   Swanston    Street,    Melbotrme. 


To  R.  BROWN,  211  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  me  your  Free  Booklet,  mentioned 
In  "  Stead's"  entlUed  "  Memory  Training." 


Name. . . 
Address. 


I'XrAtiK    you    rOr    iiirMiLKjuin^    oucixu  s    i"vev  icW     v\  iieii    mitm^    to    ^v^ v  oi  cteuA .s. 
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PLUME  BENZINE 


More  Miles  on  Plume 


The    speedometer    is    one    of     the    most 
interesting    features    of    your    car.       The 
miles    you    have    travelled    that    day — the 
<listance    for    the    season  — the    pace     you     are 
making  at  the  moment — are  things  you  require  to 
know  in  order  to  learn  if  your  car  is  at  its  best. 

By  comparison  you  will  realize  how  much  great- 
er   mileage    you    obtain    from    Plume    Benzine. 

Plume  gives  that  extra  mileage  that  makes  such 
a  difference  to  the  spirit  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Fill  up  with  Plume  next  time,  and 
check  your  mileage.  You  will  be  pleased 
■t  the  increased  mileage  and  consequent 
reduction    of    your   running    expenses. 

Don't  lay  Benzine — ask  for  Plume 

'^1 


P  14 


Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Proprietary  Limited 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writlne  to  advertisers. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  filling  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  still  g'oing  up. 
In  order  to  bring  it  down,  STEAD'S 
REVIEW  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknow- 
ledgments of  remittances.  When  you  re- 
new your  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledging  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  second 
issue  following  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing  you  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended.  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  be  our 
acknowledgment. 


li  this  form  ii    marked    in  BLUE,   it    meait  tkat 
your  subscription  expires  writh  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
jour  subscription  expires  with  th*  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbounie. 

Please  send  me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose  —  Postal  Note  1 3s. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  ISs.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

New  Subscribers  may  els*  use  rbit  i«ra. 

Not*.— STEAD'S  REVIEW    apyoars  tvwy  t«rtMg4( 

S.R.,  26/6/20. 


I'm  Glad  I  Had  FLUXITE 

L/eaks  grow  like  cabbages  while  the  Plumber 
lights  his  pipe.  In  other  words,  FIvUXITE 
will  end  the  trouble  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
you  to  remember  the  Plumber  lives.  Quickly, 
easily,  and  at  next-to-nothing  cost,  you  can 
mend  damaged  gas  and  water  pipes,  kitchen 
and  household  utensils,  tools  of  all  kinds, 
gardening  implements,  toys — all  can  be  made 
as  good  as  new  with  FL/UXITE.  Mechanics 
will  have  FIvUXITE  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

The  inexpensive  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set 
saves  its  cost  in  a  very  short  time — lasts  for 
years — is  simple  and  handy  to  use.  Ask 
your  Ironmonger  or  Hardware  Dealer  to 
show  you  this  outfit. 

FIvUXITE  can  be  obtained  in  small  and 
large  tins  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Stores. 

GET  A  TIN  TO-DAY. 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING  SET 

contains  a  special  "  small-space "  Soldering 
Iron,  with  non-heating  metal  handle,  a  Poc- 
ket Blow-Lamp,  Fluxite,  Solder,  etc.,  and 
full  instructions. 

Price,  10s.  6d.     Sample  set  post  paid  United 
Kingdom. 
Fluxite  Ltd.,  272  Bovlngton  St.,  B©rmondsey,  Bng. 
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Become  a 


Qualified  Accountant 


You  must  recognise  that  business  of  to-day  is  a  profession, 
demanding  for  its  success  a  specialised  training — a  training 
in  Modern  Account  incy,  with  all  that  this  covers.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  Accountancy  is  the  surest  way  to  success  in 
the  business  world. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  GIVE  YOU 


The  whole  of  our  22  years'  Account- 
ancy, Business  and  Legal  experience 
Is  available  to  you  in  the  form  of  our 
complete  course  of  Accountancy.  We 
have  been  "  through  the  mill "  our- 
selves, and  give  you  the  benefit  of  all 
we  have  learnt  in  the  form  of  care- 
fully written  practical  lessons — as  dif- 
ferent to  the  usual  text  books  as  chalk 
is  to  cheese— just  enough  theory  to 
enable  you  to  grasp  the  principles. 
The  rest  is  all  plain,  solid  practice, 
which  teaches  you  exactly  how  to  do 
things  as  they  are  done. 


The  lessons  are  backed  up  with  a 
continuous  method  of  personal  advice 
and  assistance,  and  the  whole  service 
continues  until  you  leave  our  hands  a 
competent,  trained  man. 

One  fixed  fee  covers  your  expense 
right  through.  Over  6000  men  have 
qualified  under  us,  and  our  students 
are  to  be  found  holding  important 
positions  everywhere  in  Australia.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  you  learn  what 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time 
and  money  you  need  to  expend  to 
qualify  under  our  expert  specialised 
methods. 


We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  informative  80-page  book, 
"  Accountancy."  Send  your  name  and  address  To-day — or  Call. 
The  Book  is  Free,  and  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


Established    October,    189T 

Hemingway  &  Robertson 

THE  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

ABERDEEN  HOUSE,  S28  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 
LONDON  BANK  CHAMBERS,  Moore  Street,  Sydney 
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Tod  would  sorely  not  neglect  an  opportunity  that  might  easily  lead  yon  to  a  RESPONSIBLE 
POSITION,  carrying  with  it  a  GOOD  SALARY  and  ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS.  The  aboTe 
typical  chance  is  ahead  for  ALL  who  enrol  with 

STOTT'S   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

for  the  SPECIAL  TRAINING  which  alone  gives  SPECIAL  ABILITY  for  SPECIAL  WORK. 

Here  is  a  selection  from  the  manv  sound,  congenial,  and  lucrative  positions,  for  which  w« 
can  prepare  you  in  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  in  YOUR  OWN  SPARE  TIME,  no  matter  whether  you 
live  In  Town  or  Country ;  or,  if  you  reside  in  city  or  suburbs,  we  can  give  you  class,  indivi- 
dual, or  workshop  instruction,  either  with  or  without  papers  for  home  working. 


ACCOUNTANCY  :    A    selection    that    will    certainly    result  in 

ultimate  success,  and  qualify  the  aspirant  for 
a  well-paid  position  of  trust.  Our  students 
lead  ALWAYS  in  the  crucial  test  of  competi- 
tive examination. 

SOOKKEEPING  :     You    cannot    afford     to     be    without    thit 

essential  business  qualification.  Our  simple, 
up-to-date  methods  give  rapid  and  efficient 
training  in  Bookkeeping  and  Modern  Business 
Systems. 

ADY  BOOKKEEPERS  :  Typist*  and  Stenographeri  find 
positions  easily  when  qualified. 

SHORTHAND  (Script  or  Pitman's)  :  Graduated  speed 
classes,  and  expert  scientific  teachers  for 
RAPID  results. 

TYPEWRITING  :  Quick-qualifying  instruction  in  notable 
TOUCH  SYSTEM.  Machines  for  HOME 
PRACTICE. 

GOVERNMENT    POSITIONS:     We    prepare    for     pro^p-ctive 

vaca,ncies  and  promotions  in  all  departments 
of  State  and  Commonwealth  service. 

JOURNALISM  AND  STORY-WRITING:  There  are  golden 
opportunities  for  ambitious  men  and  women  In 
this  field.  We  can  offer  you  competent  opini'^a 
upon  your  prospects,  and  assure  you  of  sound, 
earnest,    specific,    and   practical   instruction. 

COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATING  :  if  you  are  artistically 
Inclined,  you  would  do  well  to  take  up  Art 
for  Profit.  This  absorbing  and  pleasurable 
profession  Is  open  equally  to  men  and  women, 
and  discloses  a  vista  of  fascinating  opportuni- 
ties. Attractive  special  courses  in  Show-card 
and  Ticket  Writing,  Fashion  Illustrating, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Cartoon- 
ing, etc. 

ADVERTISING.  SALESMANSHIP  :  Advancements,  prefer- 
ments, and  good  positions  have  been  the  lot  of 
students  graduating  In  our  excellent  courses  in 
Advertisement  Writing,  Management,  and 
Salesmanship. 


BUILDING  :  Here  is  an  outstandin«r  opportunity  to  le<n> 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  with  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING,  and  qualify  for  entry 
into  the  PROSPEROUS  BUILDING  TRADE. 
Combined  Class  and  Home  instruction  (either 
or  both),  under  PRACTICAL  EXPERTS. 

ENGINEERING:    Mechanical,    Steam,     El'ctncal.     Civ,l    f.r,d 

Automobile  Engineering — soundly,  thoroughly 
taught.  ACTUAL  WORICSHOP  PRACTICE. 
Special  Courses  for  ISIOTOR  MECHANICS 
with  or  without  Fitting  and  Turning.  Gas  and 
Oil  Engines.  Motor  and  Dynamo  Work.  Spe- 
cial small  classes,  INDIVIDUAL  ATTEN- 
TION. SPEEDY  QUALIFICATION.  Day  and 
Evening.  Keen,  practical,  up-to-date  instruc- 
tors in  all  departments.  Hurry  your  appH'^a- 
tlon  for  particulars.  1920  Classes  now  foi'n- 
ing. 

DRAUGHTSMANSHIP  :     Splendid    openings    in    this    flr<-' 
special    advantages   for    MECHANICS.       Cl!n>» 
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quently occur,  we  can  train  you  in  your  spar* 
time. 
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for  Naval,  Military,  Marine  Board,  University 
and  all  Public  Examinations. 

SCIENCE  :  Mathematics.  Languages,  Surveying,  Agriculture. 

are  just  a  few  more  of  the  many  subjects  we- 
teach  so  successfully. 
ALL  TRADES.  CALLINGS  AND  PROFESSIONS:  We  are 
practically  equipped  to  give  expert,  thorough 
instruction  In  all  departments  calling  for 
Trained  Business  Effectives,  Specialist  Expert*^ 
or  Qualified  Engineers. 
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line  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it. 
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More  Strike  Troubles. 

Having  successfully  managed  to  pub- 
lish STEAD'S  during  the  twelve  weeks 
of  the  printers'  strike,  it  was  extremely 
aggravating  when  every  printing  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  was  thrown  idle 
owing  to  the  strike  of  gas  workers  and 
stationary  engine-drivers.  So  com- 
plete was  the  hold-up  that  nothing 
whatever  could  be  done  for  a  whole 
week,  and  the  entire  setting  and  print- 
ing of  STEAD'S  has  had  to  be  rushed 
through  with  much  difficulty  after  the 
date  on  which  it  customarily  goes  to 
pr«6s.  As  I  write,  instead  of  having 
completely  finished  the  printing  of 
more  than  half  of  it,  the  formes  are  not 
yet  made  up,  and,  consequently  this 
number  will  be  somewhat  late  in  reach- 
ing the  hands  of  readers.  It  is  an  en- 
larged number,  but  not  quite  as  large 
as  I  had  intended  it  to  be.  Still,  it 
contains  more  pages  than  usual,  and 
another  issue  of  equal  size  will  have 
made  good  to  readers  the  48  pages 
which  had  perforce  to  be  omitted  in 
the  SIX  issues  produced  during  the 
printers'  strike.  The  agreement  ar- 
rived at  between  the  principal  electric 


companies  and  their  engine-drivers  has 
now  given  us  the  electric  power  we 
need.  Once  more  trams  are  running, 
and  streets  using  electricity  as  illumin- 
ant  are  again  well  lit.  Gas  for  domes- 
tic purposes  is  being  provided  by  vol- 
untary workers,  but  the  supply  is 
limited,  and  there  is  not  yet  enough  to 
light  the  streets.  Neither  strike  is  yet 
definitely  settled. 

The  Next  President  of  America. 

The  most  interesting  single  happen- 
ing of  the  last  fortnight  is  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator  Harding  as  Republican 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  something  extraord- 
inary happens  his  selection  by  the  Re- 
publioan  Convention  means  that  in 
November  next  he  will  be  elected 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  defeated  Mr. 
Hughes  in  191 6  because  it  was  gener- 
ally assumed  that  he  would  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  war,  whereas 
his  opponent  would  plunge  the  country 
into  the  struggle.  But  Wilson  only 
won  because  he  had  a  small  majority 
in  the  deciding  State— ^California — and 
his    followers.    Democrats    who    were 
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seeking     election,     were      everywhere 
badly  defeated.     This  defeat  was  ac 
centuated  in  191 8  wlien  the  other  half 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  had  to  be 
elected,  with  the  result  that  a  demo 
cratic    President     and    his    democratic 
Executive    found    themselves    opposed 
by  a  strongly  repubhcan  House  of  Re- 
presentatives  and   Senate.      The   only 
danger  Senator  Harding  need  fear  is 
a  split  in  his  own  party,  a  section  of 
which   might   nominate  a   rival   candi- 
date.    If  that  does  not  happen  his  elec- 
tion is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
What  Harding  Stands  For. 

Had  Mr.  Hoover  been  a  democrat, 
and  had  he  been  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  its  candidate,  then 
Harding  might  have  been  defeated, 
because  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  man  great 
numbers  of  republicans  would  have 
voted  for.  No  one  else  could  have 
lifted  the  fight  out  of  party  lines,  and 
in  a  straight-out  contest  between  a 
party  democrat  and  a  party  repubhcan, 
the  victory  of  the  latter  is  certain. 
Hardmg  will  therefore  be  the  next 
President,  and  his  election  will  have 
a  notable  influence  on  world  politics. 
It  sounds  the  death-knell  of  the  almost 
still-born  League  of  Nations,  which 
could  only  have  been  coaxed  to  live 
by  the  Americans.  It  confirms  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  European 
affairs.  It  makes  American  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  almost  certain.  it 
ends  direct  presidential  rule,  and  re- 
stores the  pre-Roosevelt  reliance  of  the 
Chief  Executive  upon  his  appointed 
Ministers  and  the  party  machine.  It 
means  the  re-impos:tion  of  customs 
duties  on  various  articles,  including 
wool,  which  had  been  lifted  by  the 
democrats  before  the  war.  It  will 
hardly  affect  the  anti-liquor  legisla- 
tion approved  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, nor  is  it  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  building  of  a  formidable  navy.  It 
will  probably  be  greeted  with  joy  b^ 
the  militarists,  anxious  to  introduce 
universal  training,  and  to  maintain  a 
large  army. 

The  Passing  of  the  League. 

The  representatives  of  republican 
organisations  in  the  United  States  b^- 


their  votes  at  Chicago  have  effectively 
killed  the  League  of  Nations,  which  the 
American  President  had  created.  Its 
only  hope  lay  in  cordial  and  active 
American  support.  Without  that  it  de- 
generates into  a  temporary  bureau  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at  by  France,  England  and  Italy. 
When  these  no  longer  see  eye  to  eye, 
cease  to  stand  sternly  .united  vis-a-vis 
Germany,  it  will  cease  to  exist  even  as 
a  bureau.  It  must  inevitably  disap- 
pear, having  proved  an  even  more 
futile  effort  than  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
Kings  which,  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  controlled  Europe  for  some  years 
in  the  interest  of  ruling  potentates. 
The  League  was  to  have  controlled  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples- 
therein,  and,  behold!  it  is  already 
dying.  It  was  a  great  ideal.  To  es- 
tablish it  as  a  real  force  was  worth  the 
shedding  of  oceans  of  blood  and  the 
squandering  of  billions  of  treasure. 
The  inhumane  delay  in  presenting  the 
Peace  terms  to  Germany  was  excus- 
able if  such  delay  were  necessary  in- 
order  to  bring  the  League  properly  into 
being.  But,  unfortunately,  incorpor- 
ated though  it  was  in  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  League  has  failed  to 
secure  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
any  country,  and  its  inclusion  there- 
in, causing  as  it  did  the  disastrous 
postponement  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Allied  terms,  brought  chaos 
worse  confounded  to  Europe.  Its  in- 
clusion was  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  Senate  refusing  to  ratify  the 
Treaty,  and  it  is  therefore  responsible 
for  the  continued  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  between  Germany  and  America. 

The  Result  of  the  League's  Death. 

It  might  have  made  war  almost  im- 
possible in  the  future,  it  might  have 
enabled  the  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ments to  be  lifted  altogether.  It 
might  have  ushered  in  an  era  of  world 
peace.  It  was  indeed  worth  strivmcr 
for.  But  having  striven  and  failed,  we 
revert  to  a  state  of  affairs  similar  tO' 
what  existed  before  the  war,  only 
worse — far  worse.  Instead  of  peace, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  brought  a 
sword  into  Europe.  Every  moderately^ 
reasonable  person  quickly  realised  that 
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its  terms  must  be  drastically  modified, 
bat  that  modification  was  to  be  effect- 
ed by    the   League    of    Nations.      The 
fading  out  of  the  1  eague  forces  Ger- 
many  and  Austria,   Hungary,    Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  to  secure  the  necessary 
revision  by  other  means.     By  force  of 
arms,    by  intrigue,  by  riving  the    En- 
tente Alliance.      The  German  people, 
rankhng   under  conditions  which   they 
consider   terribly  unjust,   reft  of  their 
iron  mines,  their  coal  fields,  their  colo- 
nies, their  navy,  their  merchant  ships, 
cannot  now  hope  for  that  revision  by 
the   League    of    Nations    which    they 
hoped  would  lighten  their  burdens.  In- 
stead of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  the  League,  calmly  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  Treaty,  and  modify- 
ing it,  it  will  remain  operative  so  lon£>- 
as  France  can  count  on  English    and 
Italian  help  to  enforce  it.     Therefore, 
to  secure  revision  the    Germans  must 
necessarily  endeavour  by  e\'ery  means 
in  their  power  to  deprive    France    of 
that   help,   or   else   must  organise   an 
anti-Entente    group   in   Europe    strong 
enough  to  defy  her  three  conquerors  of 
yesterday. 
The  Isolation  of  France. 

With  America  definitely  deciding  to 
wash  her  hands   of  European   affairs, 
with  the  death  of  the  League,  the  ap- 
proach of  active    efforts  by  Germany 
to  evade  the  terms  of  the  Treaty    is 
much  hastened.     At  one  time  the  Ger- 
mans had  considerable  expectations  of 
the  League,  but  now    of  course    they 
can  have  none.      On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  rejoice  in  Harding's  selection. 
America  obviously  is  not  going  to  help 
France  hold  them  to  the  Treaty.     Italv 
is  certainly  not  going  to  assist  in  coer- 
cing a  people  against  whom  she  has 
no  quarrel,  and  from    whom  she    has 
taken    nothing.      Her   Prime    Minister 
plainly   told   Lloyd   George   and   Mille- 
rand    so    at    San  Remo.     Apparently, 
therefore,  France  can  only  look  to  Eng- 
land  for   help,    and   already   there   are 
plenty  of  signs  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  having  got  most  of  the  plums, 
having  entirely  destroyed  the  German 
navy,  are  very  averse  indeed  to  being 
•again  dragged  into    a    European  en- 
tanglement.     France,  then,  is  left  to 


rely  mainly  on  her  own  strength,  and 
at  present  she  is  undoubtedly  powerful 
enough  to  crush  any  mihtary  effort  •n 
the  part  of  a  largely-disarmed  Ger- 
many. But  France  cannot  indefinitely 
carry  the  huge  burden  of  armaments 
her  isolation  and  present  policy  con- 
cerning the  Treaty  make  imperative. 
The  time  must  come  when  she  must 
cut  down  expenditure  to  balance 
revenue. 

If  Germany  Will  Not  Pay. 

French  statesmen  are  fully  alive  to 
this.     That  is  why  their  every  effort  is 
being  directed  towards  compelling  Ger- 
many to  begin  paying  the  war  indem- 
nity.    This  was  ostensibly  intended  to 
pay  for  the  making  good  of    damage 
done  in  France,  but  actually  would  be 
used    to     maintain     the    large     arm\- 
France    needs  to    force    Germany    to 
carry  out    the    Treaty.      If    Germany 
does  not  pay,  what  will  happen?     Th^- 
French  say  they  will  occupy  the  Rhire 
provinces  indefinitely — but  would  that 
tend  to  the  peace  of  the  world?  Would 
it    not    hasten    that    aUiance    between 
Germany    and    Russia,    which     would 
alter  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
so  completely  as  to  compel  not  merely 
the  revision  but  the  actual  scrapping 
©f  the  Treaty.  Some  sort  of  an  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Russia  is  to  be 
expected,     but   an    offensive     alliance 
would  certainly  not  be  likely  until  some 
Soviet  form  of  Government  was  estab- 
lished  in  Germany.      But   the  obvious 
danger  to  France  lies  in  the  fact  that 
any  sort  of  an  alliance  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  would  give  the  latter 
access  to  the  vast    resources  of    the 
former,    would    enable    the     German 
people  to  rapidly  reorganise  their  in- 
dustries,     quickly      arm      themselves 
should  occasion  arise.     Whilst  one  can 
quite  understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  French  determination  to  insist  on 
the  letter  of  the  Treaty,   one  cannot 
but  see  that  such  a  policy  if  persisted 
in  would  soon  involve  our  gallant  Allies 
in  dire  disaster. 

The  Only  Way  to  Abolish  War. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  in  the  present 
dark  situation  is  the  growing  interna- 
tionalism of  labour.  We  have  had  some 
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very  striking  illustrations  of  this  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Wiio  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  that  2,500,000 
members  of  the  French  labour  unions 
would  plan  to  tax  themselves  one  franc 
each  for  the  relief  of  their  comrade 
"enemies  "  in  Austria?  Who  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  recently  37  car- 
loads of  food,  paid  for  by  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Labour  Unions, 
had  reached  Vienna  from  Holland? 
Who  could  read  of  the  10,000  famished 
Austrian  children  bemg  cared  for  on 
the  Italian  Riviera  without  a  warming 
of  the  heart  to  the  group  of  Italian 
socialist  municipalities  responsible? 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  workers  for  their  fellows 
in  distress  we  have  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  unionists  who  worked  a  full 
national  holiday  and  sent  the  entire 
amount  of  wages  they  received, 
500,000  florins,  to  the  starving  people 
of  Vienna. 

Workers   May   Boycott  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  trade 
unionists  of  England  refusing  to 
load  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
Poles,  who  are  invading  Russia ;  the 
railway  unions  of  England  and  Ireland 
refusing  to  transport  war  material  and 
troops  to  and  in  Ireland ;  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
declaring  a  boycott  on  Hungary  be- 
cause of  the  treatment  of  the  workers 
by  the  "  White  "  Government  installed 
by  the  Allies.  If  the  workers  of  the 
different  countries  had  close  under- 
standings with  each  other,  there  could 
be  no  European  v/ar.  The  diplomats, 
the  militarists  would  be  complete!}' 
powerless  could  they  not  send  the 
workers,  like  poor  dumb  sheep,  to 
fight  and  die  in  quarrels  the}-  knew 
nothing  of.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
dying  amidst  imperialistic  squabbles, 
but,  thank  Heaven!  the  workers  are 
realising  their  strength  and  are  begin- 
ning to  use  it.  At  present  they  are 
groping  their  way  blindly,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  workers'  control  in  Russia  has 
not  been  lost  on  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated labourer  of  the  West.  Were  it 
not  for  the  promise  of  a  war  boycott 
by  the  men  and  women  who  have  to 


bear  the  brunt  and  pay  the  price,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  would  be  gloomy 
indeed. 

The  Elections  in  Germany. 

The  German  elections  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  extremists  have  little 
real  strength.  The  minority  socialist 
candidates,  it  is  true,  have  won  many 
seats  at  the  expense  of  the  social 
democrats,  but  neither  party  holds  Bol- 
shevik or  communistic  views.  The 
social  democrat  leaders  have  relied  for 
support  on  the  conservative  elements 
in  Parliament,  and  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers— resenting  this — showed  it  by 
voting  for  the  more  extreme  wing  of 
the  party.  Hitherto,  the  German  system 
of  government  made  for  the  m.ultiplic- 
ity  of  parties.  The  Chancellor  did  not 
require  a  majority  in  the  House  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
When  needed,  a  temporary  alliance  of 
difi^erent  sections  gave  him  support  in 
vital  matters,  but  he  and  his  govern- 
ment could  carry  on  safely  even  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  were  hostile. 
Now,  however,  when  the  British  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  the  Chancellor 
must  have  a  working  majority,  or  he  is 
defeated  and  must  resign.  Therefore, 
the  various  parties  must  necessarily 
group  themselves  together,  and  we  are 
alread}^  witnessing  the  result. 

The  New  Division. 

A  broad  line  of  cleavage  is  showing 
itself.  The  extremists  go  into  one 
camp  and  the  anti-extremists  into  the 
other.  Just  as  in  x'^ustralia  the  rise 
of  the  labour  party  fused  the  other 
sections  together  into  an  anti-labour 
combination.  The  consen-ative  groups 
— catholic,  nationalist,  and  people's 
party — are  193  strong,  the  democrats 
and  majority  socialists  number  156, 
and  the  minority  socialists  have  only 
80  seats.  Herr  Mueller,  who  relied 
upon  a  combination  of  democrats^ 
majority  socialists  and  catholics,  has 
resigned,  and  Herr  Fehrenbach,  a  very 
experienced  Baden  statesman,  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  formation  of 
a  government.  He  has  the  sure  sup- 
port of  the  conservative  groups,  and 
can  also  rely  on  the  democrats  against 
the  extremists.     Although  the  political 
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situation  is  described  as  "chaotic," 
the  probabilities  are  that,  provided 
Herr  Fehrenbach  can  secure  modifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty,  his  government 
will  stand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fails  to  win  concessions,  the  extrem- 
ists are  bound  to  win  increasing  sup- 
port from  the  people. 

Gillotti  Again  Italian  Chief. 

The  Spa  Conference,  postponed  until 
after  the  German  election,  has  again 
been  put  off,  this  time  in  order  to  give 
the  Allies  time  to  further  modify  their 
scheme  for  reparation  payments. 
Meanwhile,  Signor  Gillotti,  who  strove 
desperately  to  keep  Italv  out  of  the 
war,  is  again  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
It  is  certain  that  all  his  influence  will 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  those  who  de- 
mand the  reduction  of  the  Allied 
terms.  He  has  plenty  of  trouble  of  his 
own  at  home.  The  Italian  Socialist 
party  is  definitely  committed  to  Soviet- 
ism,  and  Signor  N.  Bombacci  was  in- 
trusted with  the  drawing  up  of  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
system  within  the  present  industrial 
and  political  system  in  Italy.  This  is 
now  known  as  the  Bombacci  plan,  and 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
socialists  throughout  Italy.  In  North 
Italy  the  factory  councils  are  gaining 
strength,  and  peasant  revolts  in  Tus- 
cany and  Romagna  have  brought  the 
government  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ownership  of  the  land.  In 
many  factories  the  workers  have  taken 
charge,  and  their  former  employers 
have  had  to  stand  aside. 

The  Albanians  Strike. 

On  top  of  these  industrial  troubles 
comes  the  Albanian  revolt,  which  is 
quite  likely  to  involve  Italy  far  outside 
the  Albanian  borders.  Miss  Derham, 
in  her  timely  article  published  in  our 
last  number,  set  out  the  position  in 
Albania,  and  indicated  clearly  enough 
that  the  Albanians,  having  altogether 
lost  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  would  surely  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  sooner  or  later.  En- 
raged by  the  occupation  of  their  ports 
and  coastal  districts  by  the  Italians, 
and,  furious  at  the  Allied  Powers  for 
handing   the   control  of   their   country 


to  the  Quirinal,  the  mountaineers  at- 
tacked the  Italian  garrisons,  and  in 
some  cases  captured  them,  in  others 
drove  them  to  take  refuge  on  steamers. 
They  have  closely  invested  Valona, 
which  only  held  out  because  it  was 
under  the  guns  of  Italian  war  ships. 
The  Italian  Government  immediately 
sent  reinforcements,  and  undoubtedly 
the  Albanians,  undisciplined,  ill- 
equipped,  will  be  badly  defeated,  and 
have  to  fly  to  the  hills.  But  how  will 
the  increasingly  powerful  socialist 
groups  in  Italy  look  on  the  matter? 
Presumably,  the  government  has 
plenty  of  men,  for  to  meet  the  Jugo- 
slav menace  a  large  army  is  still 
maintained,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  workers  at  home  may  object  to  a 
■war  being  carried  on  against  a  free 
people  in  a  country  where  but  few 
Italians  dwell. 

The  Sick  Man  Revives. 

On  the  whole,  though,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  workers  will  interfere,  but  any 
fighting  in  the  Balkans  may  easily  re- 
sult in  war  with  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
it  will  certainly  intensify  the  present 
ill-feeling  between  Italy  and  Greece. 
The  Italian  Government  has  formally 
protested  to  the  Allies  against  the 
handing  over  of  Smyrna  and  Thrace  to 
Greece,  and  has  demanded  the  revision 
of  the  Turkish  Treaty.  This  has  been 
hastily  withdrawn,  and  is  apparently 
being  studded  with  the  object  of  trying 
to  satisfy  the  mutually  conflicting 
claims  of  the  two  rival  peoples.  It  is 
becoming  clearer  every  day  that  the 
carving  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  so 
carefully  planned  when  the  war  was 
raging,  is  now  impossible.  Whilst  the 
Allies  were  dealing  with  Germany, 
chopping  up  Austria,  bolstering  up 
Denekine,  they  neglected  Turkey,  and 
the  Turks  took  heart  of  grace.  To  cut 
up  the  country  now  would  require  large 
forces,  and  those  the  Allies  cannot 
spare.  Nor  are  any  of  them  at  all 
eager  to  begin  a  formidable  military 
campaign  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Abandoned  Armenians. 

Thus,  whilst  on  the  map,  whole  pro- 
vinces and  districts  have  been  marked, 
"  to  Britain,"  "  to  France,"  "  to  Italy," 
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"  to  Greece,"    British,    French,  Italian  paigners.     When  Bela  Kun  set  up  his 

and      Grecian      authority      runs      only  communistic  government  in    Hungary, 

where   their   respective   troops   happen  we  were  told    the    most    awful   things 

to   be   stationed.      Britain,    it   is   true,  about   his   doings.      He   must   inconti- 

has  a  large  force  in  Mesopotamia,  and  nently  be  thrust  from  power,  and  the 

therefore,    is   in   sure   possession;   but  "Whites"    must  be    given    authority. 

the  French  troops  in  Syria  have  had  to  The  Paris  orders  were  carried  out,  and 

retreat,  and  so,  too,  have  the  Italian  Bela  Kun  disappeared.     Now  we  learn 

in    Adalia.       Anglo-Indian     forces     on  that   very   few   people   lost    their   lives 

the  Sea  of  Marmora    have  had  to  be  during  his  brief  rule,  but  there  can  be 

reinforced.          This      was       obviously  no  doubt  that  the  men  who,  with  Allied 

Greece's  opportunity,  and  astute  Veni-  help,    overthrew    him   were    guilty  of 

zelos  \yas  quick  to  seize  it.     He  offered  wholesale   slaughter.      Their  iron  rule 

to  send  a  Grecian  army  to  assist  the  is    still    supported   by    force,    and    the 

Allies  against  the  Turks.     If  the  offer  position  may  be  realised  when  labour 

is  accepted  Greece  can  hardly  be  asked  unions    throughout    Europe    absolutely 

to     abandon     Thrace     and     give     up  refuse  to  allow  anything    whatever    to 

Smyrna!     It  is  a  pretty  muddle.     The  go  to  the  country    until    the    present 

only   sure   thing  is   that   Great  Britain  rulers  give  up  power.     The  unfortunate 

has  got  Mesopotamia,  the  Suez  Canal,  Austrian  workers,  who  are  loyally  car- 

C)'prus    and   Egypt.      Ihe    Armenians,  rying  out  the    orders    of    the    Interna- 

meanwh'le,  are  left  to  their  fate,  and  tiona!  Union,  suffer  more  than  do  the 

are  lookmg  to  Lenin  for  aid.     Is  it  not  Hungarians,  but  they  still  pecsist. 

an  ironical    commentary    on    so    loudly  jhe  Polish  Invasion. 

decLyed   war   aims   that    the    subject  ji,^   cables   are    almost    completely 

peop,es  everywhere  are  look-ng.  not  to  ^nent  about  the  Polish  situation.     We 

Llovrl  George  or  Prr^.^d^nt  \y.kon.  for  ^^y  ^^],^  ^^  j-qj.  granted,  therefore,  that 

assistance,  but  to  Lemn  and  Trotsky,  ^^e  Poles  are  being  pushed  back.    This 

whose  ••  bloodstained     hands  we  vowed  assumption    is    confirmed    bv    a    brief 

we  would  never  clasp  m  friendship.  message    telhng    of   a   brilliant    Polish 

The  White  Terror  in  Hungary.  exploit — a  great  capture  of  Bolshevik 

The   news    which    has  recently  come  soldiers — at  a  place  many  miles  west 

through  from  Hungary  confirms  v^'hat,  of  the  Beresina.     This  must  have  been 

after     the     Russian    experience,     one  a  victory  similar  to  those  gained  by  the 

imagined   would   be   the   case.      When  Belgians  in  the  early  days  of  the  war! 

the  Bolsheviks  first  seized  the  reins  of  Another  message  suggests,   too,   that 

government  in  Russia,  no  tale  of  their  the  Poles  have  had  to   evacuate   Kiefif. 

alleged  atrocities  could  be  too  ghastly  When  the  army  begins  to  retreat  more 

to  be  believed.     Murder,  pillage,  rape,  rapidly,   as  it  will  probably  be  forced 

torture,  unnameable    crimes  were  laid  to,  all  the  latent  discontent  of  the  alien 

at  their  door.    Then  to  overthrow  these  populations  over  which  the  Poles  have 

monsters    we    pushed    Denekine    and  assumed  control,  will  find  vent  in  hos- 

Koitchak    into    Russia.      Accounts    of  tile   acts.      The   persecuted    Jews    will 

their  brilliant  military  operations  rang  hardly  remain  quiescent,  and  the  starv- 

round  the  world;  the  people  freed  from  ing  workers  in  Poland  proper  will  un- 

the  ghastly  yoke  of  the  Bolsheviks  wel-  doubtedly    show    their    anger    at    the 

Gomed   them  with  joy,  and  so  on,  and  whole  needless  business  by  rising  and 

so  forth.      The  usual  story.     We  and  overthrowing  the  present  government, 

our  friends    could    do    no  wrong;  our  That  is,  if  the  Bolsheviks  continue  to 

foes  could  do  no  right.     Now  we  know  offer  peace   on  comparatively   favour- 

of  course  that  the  atrocities  of  the  libe-  able  terms.     If,  angered  at  the  action 

rators,    Denek'ne    and    Koltchak,    ex-  of  the  Poles  in  wantonly  invading  their 

seeded    anything    the    Bolsheviks  did,  country,   they  attempt  to  overrun  the 

and   that   the   so-readily-believed   tales  whole  of  Poland,  then,  presumably,  the 

of  Bolshevik  horrors  were  in  the  main  wretched  people  would  offer  a  despe- 

pure  fabrications   of   the    hate    cam-  rate  resistance. 
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Lenin  Wants  Peace. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Lenin  is  anxious  to  make  peace,  but 
tfee  Poles,  dreaming  of  their  former 
grandeur,  and,  seeing  visions  of  a 
Poland  with  the  frontiers  of  1772  re- 
stored, would  have  none  of  it.  Wit 
their  army  defeated  they  will  perforce 
have  to  make  peace  with  the  Soviet 
republic,  and,  apparently,  Lenin  would 
offer  them  as  liberal  terms  as  he  did 
the  Esthonians — but  would  not  agree 
to  their  taking  possession  of  districts 
peop'ed  chiefly  by  Russians,  or  allow 
them  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
Ukrain^a.  The  internal  condition  of 
Poland  is  very  bad  indeed.  The  mark 
nominally  worth  is.,  was  worth  6d.  a 
year  ago,  but  is  worth  less  than  a 
halfpenny  to-day.  The  expenditure  of 
the  Government  is  eight  times  greater 
than  its  revenue,  and  it  relies  on  the 
printing  press  to  make  ends  meet. 
Strikes  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  country  is  still 
under  martial  law.  The  promises  made 
the  peasants  that  the  land  should  be 
made  available  to  them  have  not  been 
redeemed,  and  they  are  seething  with 
discontent.  Transport  is  chaotic ; 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  coal,  and 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  respon- 
sible for  much  misery.  Typhus  is 
raging  in  many  districts.  Only  the 
army — well  paid,  young  and  enthusias- 
tic— is  happy.  But  it  is  a  spear  head 
without  a  shaft,  for  the  people  are 
broken  behind  it. 

The  British  Budget. 

The  figures  of  the  British  Budget 
make  interesting  reading.  They  cer- 
tainly confirm  my  assertion  that  the 
profiteers  are  filling  the  Treasury  cof- 
fers, and  that  the  Government  itself  is 
the  greatest  profiteer  of  them  all.  The 
excess  profits  tax  brought  in  no  less 
than  ^,220,000,000,  the  income  tax 
and  super  tax  ^,383, 800,000.  The 
Government  realised  the  huge  sum  of 
;6302,ooo,ooo  from  the  sale  of  "sur- 
plus stores."  These  were  bought  dur- 
ing the  war  with  borrowed  money,  but 
the  cash  obtained  from  their  sale  is 
being  used  to  balance  current  expendi- 
ture. Surplus  stores  include  wool  and 
wheat  bought  in  Australia,    which  are 


being  sold  at  a  big  profit,  and  also  other 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  not  as  army  su{>- 
plies,  but  to  help  the  Dominions,  to  feed 
the  people  and  to  profiteer  with.  On 
the  expense  side  the  only  items  which 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  during  the 
coming  years  are  the  ^^125,000, 000 
for  the  army  and  the  ;^84,^72,000  for 
the  navy.  Interest  on  war  debt, 
;;^345,ooo,ooo,  will  remain  the  same 
for  a  long  time,  so,  too,  will  the 
i^497 ,000,000  for  the  public  services. 
This  latter  item  was  ;;^55,ooo,ooo  in 
1913!  Pensions  are  included,  and  w'll 
slowly  decrease  as  the  years  pass,  and 
no  doubt  the  bread  subsidv  of  £4S>' 
000,000  will  cease  to  be  paid  ere  long. 
But  at  the  best,  the  civil  service  cost 
will  remain  well  over  ;^400,ooo,ooo, 
just  twice  the  total  pre-war  expendi- 
ture of  the  country. 
Mr.  Watt's  Bombshell. 

Mr.  Watt's  resignation  startled  the 
country.  He  had  been  intrusted  with 
tasks  in  England  vital  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  the  midst  of  the  compli- 
cated negotiations  about  loans,  and 
wool,  and  repayment  of  advances,  and 
mandates,  and  migration,  and  the  re- 
organisation of  Australia  House,  he 
suddenly  threw  up  his  job.  Obviously 
only  the  most  acute  differences  be- 
tween the  Treasurer  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  justify  such  a  course.  Mr. 
Hughes  expressed  himself  as  thunder- 
struck by  the  resignation,  and  Minis- 
ters were  also  amazed.  At  a  special 
Cabinet  meeting  called  in  Sydney  they, 
however,  accepted  it,  and  endorsed  a 
statement  on  the  subject  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hughes.  According  to  this  there 
had  been  no  vital  d  sagreement,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  cables  which 
had  passed  to  justify  Mr  Watt  in  tak- 
ing this  extreme  step.  Naturally,  Mr. 
Watt's  reply  was  awaited  with  great 
interest,  but  he  has  contented  himself 
with  a  very  brief  answer.  In  this  he 
asserts  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  com- 
municating direct  with  the  British 
authorities  with  whom  he  himself  was 
negotiating.  This  created  an  intoler- 
able situation,  and  forced  his  resigna- 
tion. Surprise  has  been  felt  that  the 
Cabinet,    containing    many    friends    of 
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Mr.  Watt's,  should  have  countenanced 
any  hamprering  of  his  negotiations  in 
the  manner  suggested. 

Were  There  Other  Communications? 

The     explanation    which     naturally 
occurs  to  most  people  is  that  the  Prime 
Minister  in  certain  matters  over  which 
the  Government  has  no  direct  control 
has  communicated  with  London  with- 
out informing  his   Ministers.      If  that 
be  so,  we  will  not  be  at  all  enlightened 
when  the  correspondence   between  the 
Cabinet  and  Mr.   Watt  is  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.     We  will  have  to 
wait  until  Mr.  Watt  himself  makes  pub- 
lic  the  communications   to    which    he 
takes    exception.      If   these    have    not 
been  sent  to  him,   but  to  the  British 
authorities   direct,   it   may  be   difficult 
for  him   to  produce  them.      His   chal- 
lenge  to   Mr.    Hughes   to   make   them 
public   is    not   likely   to   be   taken   up. 
Meanwhile,     all    the     urgent    matters 
which  Mr.  Watt  was  sent  to  London  to 
settle  await  attention.     The  fact  that 
a.  Minister  had  to  go  to  London  sug- 
gests that  they  were  too  complicated 
to   be   arranged   by   cable   and   corre- 
spondence.    If  that  be  so,  then  some- 
one else  will  have  to  be  despatched  to 
England,  but  thus  far  no  Minister  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney.    The  difficulty  all  the  States  and 
the     Commonwealth    are    experiencing 
in  arranging  for  loans  in  Britain  may 
yet  send  them  to  the  United  States.  If 
money  were   obtained   there   we   may 
take  it  for  granted  that  one  condition 
would    be    the    lowering  of  the  tariff 
against  American  goods.     We  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  we  cannot  do  just 
exactly  as  we  like  now  that  we  have 
joined  tlie  community  of  nations. 

New  Zealand  Notes. 

The  opponents  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion are  becoming  more  demonstrative. 
A  proposal  that  waterside  workers 
should  refuse  to  unload  ships  bringing 
such  immigrants  has  been  approved  bv 
the  Auckland  Union  concerned,  and  re- 
ferred by  that  body  to  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation.  The  Dominion 
Conference  of  Returned  Soldiers  on 
June  3  passed  a  resolution  asking  Par- 
lianaent  to  exclude  Asiatics. 


The  immigration  policy  of  the  Re- 
turned Soldiers'  Assc/ciation  can  hardly 
be  called  charitable.  That  body  strongly 
objects  to  permitting  the  immigration 
of  ex-imperial  soldiers'  widows  with 
young  families,  or  any  other  persons 
who  are  likely  to  become  a  charge  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Dominion  or  on 
the  patriotic  societies'  funds.  Also  the 
Association  claims  that  the  general  im- 
migration policy  "  should  be  controlled 
by,  and  be  entirely  secondary  to,  the 
repatriation  policy." 

General  Bird  wood,  who  received  the 
heartiest  of  welcomes  in  New  Zealand, 
has  been  giving  advice  on  military 
policy.  Like  Sir  James  Allen,  he 
places  no  trust  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. In  a  public  address  he  asked 
what  could  be  said  of  the  League  at 
present  except  that  it  could  do  no 
harm.  New  Zealanders  must  still  rely 
on  their  strong  right  arm  for 
defence,  feeling  that  they  could  rely 
upon  God  when  they  had  a  just  and 
righteous  cause.  While  speaking  of 
"defence,"  he  did  not  forget  to  remind 
his  hearers  of  the  old  military  maxim 
that  attack  is  the  best  defence,  giving 
them  a  warning  to  see  that  the  next 
war  would  be  fought  out  in  somebody 
else's  back  yard.  He  advised  those  re- 
sponsible for  New  Zealand's  army  to 
keep  m  close  touch  with  the  military 
authorities  in  Australia  and  India,  and 
to  arrange  as  far  as  possible  for  co- 
operation with  those  countries. 

The  production  of  hard  coal  in  New 
Zealand  has  diminished  by  more  than 
one-third  in  the  last  five  years,  and  is 
now  insufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  principal  coal-using  industries — 
shipping,  railways,  gasworks,  freezing 
works,  and  electric  light  and  power. 
It  was  only  by  the  Government's  action 
in  arranging  for  unusually  large  impor- 
tations that  these  industries  were 
saved  from  a  serious  shortage  last 
year.  Domestic  supplies  are  still  in- 
sufficient. The  go-slow  strike,  which 
ended  in  February  last,  was  respon- 
sible for  a  part  of  the  decrease,  but 
New  Zealand's  output  has  been  on  the 
wane  since  19 14.  In  that  year  1,494,- 
000  tons  of  hard  coal  were  produced ; 
in  1919  only  961,000  tons.    The  total 
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yield  of  hard  and  soft  coals  has  dimin-  best    attire;     massive     white     arches 

ished  in  the  same  period  from  2,276,-  symbolising  the  agricultural,  pastoral, 

■000  tons  to  2,034,000  tons.  shippmg   and  other    activities    of    the 

New  South  Wale6  Notes.  State,    had    been    erected    at    various 

The   Prmce's    visit    to    Sydney   has  Points ;    Macquarie  Street    was    lined 

been    one     long-continued    pageant—  ^^^^    lofty    obelisks,    each    bearing     a 

everywhere    marked    by    enthusiastic  shield  dedicated  to  some  portion  of  the 

demonstrations  of  love  for  his  person  Empire.     It  was  garlanded  with  green, 

and  loyalty  to  the  Crown.     The  recep-  festooned    with     electric     globes     and 

tion  in  the  harbour  itself  on  the  event-  ^^l^s,  which  scintillated  in  the  glowing 

ful  moxmng  of  June  i6th  was  the  most  ''^ys  of  the  sun;  it  was  adorned  with 

an-'mated    and    the    most    picturesque  countless   coloured  balloons,   and  pro- 

that  even  the  Prince  himself  in  all  his  f^^ely  beflagged.     Throughout  the  city 

travels   had   probably  ever   seen,    and  ^^e  decorations  were  on  a  similarly  at- 

such   as   only   Sydney    could   present,  tractive  scale,  pubhe  and  private  vying 

The  Royal  Pavilion  at  Farm  Cove,  with   each  other   in    decorating    their 

with  its  lofty  portals,  its  waving  palms  buildings   in  a   manner  worthy  of  the 

and  its  gilded  crowns,  where  the  first  event. 

official    welcome    took    place,    was     a  The  Prince's  visit  coincided  with  the 

memorable  sight,  and  so,  too,  was  that  termination  of  the  drought,  the  further 

of  the  Prince  himself,   as  he  stepped  prolongation     of     which     would    have 

ashore  in  the  frock  coat,   gold  epau-  ruined  a  large  number  of  the  men  on 

lettes  and  cocked  hat  of  a  naval  post-  the  land.     The  wheat   crop  has  been 

captain,  bringing    with    him    the  rosy  practically    saved,    as    also    what    re- 

complexion  and  fascinating  smile  that  mained  of    the    flocks    and    herds,    al- 

have  made   him    so   popular   wherever  though  these  have  been  devastated  to 

he  goes.     Sydney  had  put  on  her  very  a  tremendous  extent. 


POPULAR  DELUSIONS— By  henry  stead. 

11. -"  PRODUCE,    PRODUCE,    PRODUCE  !*'-A 

FALSE  CRY. 

On  his  return  from  England,  after  able  to  explain  why  they  think  so.  Of 
his  first  trip  home  during  the  war,  Mr.  course  the  usual  statement  made  is 
Hughes  made  "  Produce!  Produce!  that  prices  will  not  fall  until  the  supply 
Produce!"  h:s  slogan.  He  also  declared  has  overtaken  the  demand,  and  it  can- 
that  we  must  organise  with  the  object  not  overtake  it  unless  more  things  are 
of  producing  more.  This  on  the  plat-  produced.  That  sounds  all  right,  but 
form.  It  was  a  good  cry.  But  in  presupposes  that  there  is  a  world 
practice  Mr.  Hughes  did  nothing  what-  shortage  of  everything  and  that  this 
ever  to  help  organisation  or  to  explain  shortage  alone  is  responsible  for  high 
what  it  was  that  we  had  to  produce  prices.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
more  of.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  other  produce  returns  in  many  articles  must 
leading  statesmen  and  politicians  have  convince  anyone  that  there  are  other 
also  urged  the  need  of  increased  pro-  causes  at  work,  and  in  the  end  one 
duction,  and  are  still  declaring  that  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
that  way  only  salvation  lies.  But  what  holding  up  of  existing  supplies  which 
is  the  use  of  shouting  "  Produce!  Pro-  causes  high  prices,  and  not  a  failure  to 
duce!  Produce!"  and  not  indicating  produce  enough, 
what  products,  are  required?  During  the  war  production  went  on 

Most  people    assert    that    increased  in  rnost  parts  of  the   world,   but    the 

production    is    necessary,    but    I    have  usual  purchasers  were  unable  to  buy. 

met  very  few  indeed  who  have  been  Governments  therefore  stepped  in  and 
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bought  in  gigantic  quantities.  Britain 
purchased  Australian  wheat,  meat, 
wool  and  butter,  bought  also  from 
Canada,  India  and  the  United  States. 
Bought  at  high  prices  too.  The  sup- 
plies purchased  during  the  war  were, 
however,  not  exhausted  when  the 
struggle  ended,  and  the  Government 
has  been  engaged  since  the  Armistice 
in  disposing  of  its  stocks  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  does  not  intend  to  flood 
the  market  with  its  stores,  for  this 
would  involve  a  heav}'  loss,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  actu- 
ally covering  much  of  the  State's  huge 
expenditure  by  the  sale  of  wheat,  wool, 
meat,  and  the  like,  to  the  public,  at 
very  high  prices.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment is  acting  like  a  huge  trust  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  people  now,  but  of 
the  exchequer.  The  De  Beers  Dia- 
mond Company  maintains  the  price  of 
the  precious  stones  it  mines  by  keep- 
ing back  diamonds  in  its  safes,  and 
allowing  only  a  limited  supply  to  reach 
the  market  at  a  time.  That  example, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  being  followed  by  all 
Governments  which  have  purchased  the 
entire  output  of  any  country.  They 
are  unloading  slowly  and  methodically, 
so  that  they  shall  make  money,  not 
lose  it. 

There  are  things  of  course  of  which 
there  is  an  undoubted  shortage,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  things  which 
this  country  produces,  there  is  actually 
no  more  shortage  now  than  there  was 
before  the  war.  There  is,  however,  a 
shortage  of  purchasers,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  buying  capacity  of  -the 
whole  of  Central  Europe  has  been 
gravely  reduced,  and  also  because  the 
Russians,  great  purchasers  of  many 
things,  have  been  absolutely  cut  off 
from  wor'd  markets.  Not  only  are  pur- 
chasers fewer,  and  less  able  to  buy, 
but  transport  is  chaotic.  Thus  we  find 
huge  supplies  in  one  country  and  des- 
titution in  one  near  by,  but  lack  of 
transport  and  short-sighted  hate  pre- 
vent the  conveyance  of  these  supplies 
from  the  land  of  plenty  to  the  land  of 
famine. 

Meat  is  high  priced  here,  and  still 
higher  in  other  countries,  but  the  cold 
stores  are  crammed  to  overflowing  in 


London,  and  mutton  and  beef  are  ac- 
tually being  destroyed  instead  of  being 
sold  to  the  public  at  low  cost.  The 
American  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  compiled  a  table,  showing 
the  live  stock  in  the  world  before  the 
war  and  the  live  stock  there  to-day. 
From  this  we  find  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  20,000,000  more  cattle  now 
than  there  were  in  July,  1914,  and 
about  14,000,000  more  sheep.  There 
is  actually  no  greater  shortage  of  meat 
in  the  world  now  than  there  was  before 
the  war  began,  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  d  stribution,  and — hoarding.  Once 
transport  becomes  normal  again,  and 
directly  the  greatest  profiteers,  the 
Governments,  and  the  lesser  profiteers, 
whom  we  all  denounce,  can  hoard  no 
more,  prices,  it  seems  to  me,  must  fall 
greatly. 

I  have  not  got  the  figures  of  wheat 
production  in  Great  Britain  last  year, 
but  during  the  later  years  of  the  war 
we  know  that  it  was  far  greater  than 
usual.  Presumably  the  production  is 
still  above  normal.  Germany,  before 
the  war,  imported  a  comparatively 
small  quantity,  Austria  exported. 
France  produced  as  much  as  she  re- 
quired, Italy  imported,  Roumania  ex- 
ported, and  so  did  Russia  in  immense 
quantities.  Roumania  is  presumably 
getting  mto  her  stride  again,  and  Rus- 
sia, we  know,  has  great  quantities 
wa'ting  export.  These  two  countries 
alone  are  quite  able,  when  transport 
has  recovered,  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  Europe.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
therefore,  we  must  rely  entirely  uoon 
the  English  demand,  and  obviously 
th's  demand,  owing  to  the  increased 
area  under  cu^ivation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  going  to  be  less  instead  of 
more  than  it  was  in  1913. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed 
chat  the  shortages  of  the  war  years 
must  somehow  be  made  up.  But 
whilst  this  may  be  the  case  with  some 
things,  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  food 
products.  People  who  lived  on  a  star- 
vation diet  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore are  not  going  to  eat  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  this  year  as  they  nor- 
mally used  to.  They  cannot  possibly 
eat  now  supplies  they  ought  to    have 
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eaten  before.  There  is  actually  no 
shortage  of  wheat  to-day ;  dislocated 
transport  and  hoarded  stores  are  re- 
sponsible for  high  prices  and  starva- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  have  had  to  pay  for- 
merly undreamed  of  prices  for  wheat 
and  bread,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
millions  of  bags  of  grain  were  stacked 
on  our  railway  sidings.  We  have  had 
to  pay  these  high  prices,  not  because 
there  was  any  shortage  of  grain,  but 
because  Australian  grain  had  been  cor- 
nered by  the  British  Government. 
Once  let  the  heaped-up  granaries  of 
South  Russia  open  their  doors  to  the 
world,  and  down  must  go  the  price  of 
wheat.  By  blockading  Russia— for 
political  and  military  reasons  —  t'v- 
British  Government  has  managed  to 
prevent  the  market  being  flooded  with 
wheat  until  it  had  disposed  of  the  sup- 
plies it  had  bought  during  the  war — 
disposed  of  them,  too,  at  a  handsome 
profit! 

What  applies  to  meat  and  wheat  ap- 
plies to  some  extent  also  to  wool.  True 
there  is  much  replacement  required, 
but  that  replacement  is  certainly  noth- 
ing like  equal  to  the  lack  of  production 
during  the  years  smce  1914.  That  is 
to  say,  during  the  war  a  man  continued 
to  wear  clothes  he  would  ordinarily 
have  discarded,  and  has  now  nothing 
fit  to  wear.  He  does  not,  however,  re- 
quire in  his  wardrobe  all  those  suits 
■which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  he  would 
have  bought  during  the  last  six  years. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  upholstering 
to  be  done  in  railway  carriages,  and 
in  homes,  but  the  amount  of  material 
needed  for  this  must  be  far  less  than 
would  have  been  used  in  repairs  during 
six  ordinary  years.  I  am  emphasising 
this  point  because,  whilst  wool  has  not 
been  used  during  the  war  years  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  no  war,  sheep  the  world 
over  have  produced  just  as  much  wool 
as  they  would  have  done  had  there 
been  no  life  and  death  struggle  raging. 
This  wool  has  not  been  used  up,  but 
has  been  stored,  and  it  would  be  in- 
deed amaz'ng  if  the  stored  produce  of 
six  years  did  not  considerably  exceed 
the  demand  for  making  good  the  wear 


and  tear  of  the  war  period.  The  wool 
the  British  Government  bought  up  is 
now  being  sold  at  great  proht,  but 
once  it  has  been  unloaded  the  market 
must  again  become  normal,  for  this 
wool  should  prove  ample  to  make  good 
dilapidations  and  shortages. 

Naturally  neither  wool  nor  wheat 
will  ever  again  drop  to  pre-war  prices, 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sovere:gn  has  fallen  by  half.  But  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  both  will 
go  to  pre-war  price  in  relation  to  the 
real  value  of  the  sovereign.  Let  us 
say  for  instance,  that  wool  brought  6d. 
the  lb.  before  the  war,  soon  after  the 
British  Government  has  completed  its 
profiteering  operations  it  should  drop 
to  about  IS.  the  lb.  if  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  sovereign  remains  as  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  wool  and  wheat  growers,  who  have 
been  getting  prices  they  never 
dreamed  possible,  have  laid  up  re- 
serves for  the  time — a  year,  or  perhaps 
two  3^ears  hence — when  there  will  be 
an  end  to  these  halcyon  days,  and  the 
old  prices  again  rule.  Wool  and  wheat 
— and  especially  meat — will  always  be 
wanted,  and  will  always  command  a 
ready  sale  in  English  markets,  but 
with  the  re-establishment  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  they  will  have  to  meet 
there  the  competition  of  Russia  and 
Argentine,  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  it  pays 
well  to  produce,  but  the  oarrot  cry  of 
"Prod-ice!  Produce!  Produce!"  is  fool- 
ish, unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  world  needs. 
To  merely  go  and  produce  something 
— any  old  thing — just  for  the  sake  of 
producing,  is  ridiculous.  You  have  got 
to  produce  your  purchaser,  and  that 
you  can  only  do  by  anticipating  his 
wants.  What  is  the  use  of  offering  him 
a  mouse-trap  if  he  wants  a  hatchet, 
of  pressing  your  wheat  on  him  when  it 
is  cotton  he  needs!  The  politicians' 
cry,  "Produce!" — no  matter  what — is 
a  false  one.  What  should  be  done  is 
to  direct  special  production.  But  who 
could  expect  a  Prime  Minister  in  search 
of  an  election  slogan  to  worry  about 
a  detail  like  that!  " 
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~B     0     fi      2     &       OK    UV^    6oma     Power   ^Ke   gifrie  oie  uls  /CN 

JW     W     W     W    W*    To    see    Parcels    as   irKer6    see    its-BURflS.       ^ 


De  Amsterriammcr.]  [Amsterdam. 

THR    OCCUPATION    OF    FRANKFURT. 
John   Bull  :    "  I   can't   stop   these  youngsters 
going — but   I'm  not  going  myself !" 

The  Continental  papers  contain  many 
caricatures  dealing  with  the  occupation 
of  Frankfort  and  other  German  towns 
by  the  French.  Strong  condemnation 
of  the  use  of  black  troops  is  shown  in 
many  of  them.  That  reproduced  from 
the    Dutch    N otenkraker    being    typical. 


iJt   N otenkraker.]  [Amsterdam. 

FRANKFURT  IN   BLACK. 
Tlie  Protector  of  European  Ci\ilisation. 


De  N otenkraker.']  [Amsterdam. 

FRANCE    AT    THE    SYRUP     (FRANKFURT). 
Llotd  George:    "That's  enough!" 
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II  m-i 


A    STOP-GAP. 


Death  :  "  That's  right.  Now  that  there  is 
neither  war  nor  Spanish  '  flu,'  I  think  you  two 
ought  to  Iceep  me  busy." 

Most  of  the  Italian  papers  are  opposed 
to  the  French  action,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  neutrals  suggest  that  John  Bull 
was  quite  happy  to  let  somebody  else 
pull  the  chestnuts  cmt  of  the  fire  for  him. 
//  420  very  cleverly  depicts  what  hap- 
pened in  Germany  as  a  result  of  Dr. 
Kapp's  coup  d'etat.  In  his  effort  to  up- 
set the  Government,  he  roused  the 
workers,  who  effectively  routed  him. 


Esquella.]  [Barcelona. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

A  caricature  which  may  any  day  become  a 
fact. 


Varying  views  of  the  Senate's  action 
in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty 
are  to  be  found  in  the  American  papers. 


Citizen.}  [Brooklyn. 

THE    HORNET'S    NEST. 


Eafjie.]  ♦  [Brooklyn. 

SIGNS    OP    SPRING. 
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w'dhic  JcLKob.]  •  [StungarT. 

DELIVERY    OF   GERMAN    MILCH   COWS   TO 

FRANCE. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  child 
slnughter  of  Betlilehem  have  you  a  thousand- 
fold exceeded." 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  seem  to  re- 
gret the  failure  of  the  Senate  t©  approve 
the  document  drawn  up  at  Paris. 


[Pittsburgh. 
CUTTING    THE    ROPE. 

The  German  papers  show  themselves 
especially  bitter  ©ver  the  surrender  of 
live  5'^ock,  coal  and  locomotives  to  the 
Allies. 

The  humorcms  journal,  Don  Quixote, 
published  in  Brazil,  has  rather  a  smart 


Wahre  Jakob  1  [Stuttgart. 

THE    GERMAN    LAMB. 
John    Bull  :    "  We    won't    kill    it.       Repeated 
shearin.s?'s  will  be  more  profitable." 


i>./.i,uui/o  A\  .66t.J  [Stockholm. 

A    QUESTION. 
Orator  :    "  Long    five    Germany  I       Long    live 
<he  Republic  V 

A  Voice:  "What  on?" 


^^^^=^>&^ 

^    ^^k^ 


Don  Qiiixote.]  [-Rio  de  Jan.4iia. 

RUSSIA  OFFERS  PEACE  TO  HU'ROPE. 
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star.]  [Montreal. 

THE    GOOD    SAMARITAN. 

little   cartoon,    showing   Russia   offering 

Peace  to  Europe  on  the  end  of  a  bayonet. 

:=       The  Passing  Shozv  cleverly   suggests 

why    the    cost    of    livmg    is    so    high. 
The  Montreal  Star  shows  itself  very 
The  Eagle.]  ^1^°°}^^JI„      much  opposcd  to  the  United  States.    Its 

THAT    OLD    RELI.A.BLE    LIFE    PRESERVER.  ^  u  a-,  r-        a      c-  -.        >>      j 

cartoon,        i  he    Good    bamantan,      de- 


picting John   Bull    feeding  the   starving 
people  of  Central  Europe,  whilst  Uncle 


L'Aaino.'i  [Rome. 

IN    THE    EAST. 
The  Turk  :   "  But  you  are  strangling  me !" 
Western  Capitalism  :   "  No.     I  am  only  cur 
ing  you  with  the  remedies  of  civilisation." 


The  Passing  Show.]  [London. 

Front —  and   Back. 

GOING  STILL  HIGHER. 
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II  m-']  [i'loreiice. 

A     "  PARLIAMENTARY     SUCCESS." 

Though  Nitti  invariably  encounters  great 
opposition  in  the  Cliamber.  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  motion  for  increased  pay  for  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 


Sam  rides  by  on  the  other  side,  is  hardly 
accurate.  The  food  stuffs  which  have 
been  sent  from  Great  Britain  appear  all 
to  have  been  paid  for  in  gold,  whereas 
thase  sent  by  America  have  not  been 
paid  for  yet,  although  the  security  for 
payment   is  good. 


■^r-r^tM' 


Aea;s..|  [Dayton. 

Slander,    too,    "  Loves   a   Shining   Mark." 

.  David  Low  continues  to  turn  out  most 
excellent  work.  His  cartoon  of  the  ir- 
resolute ass  splendidly  hits  off  the  va- 
cillating attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment towards  Ireland. 


Evening   News.}  [London. 

THE     BABE     IN     THE     IRISH     WOODS. 


The  Star.^  [London. 

The    irresolute    ass    that    can't    decide   where    to 
sit  down. 
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WARREN    G.    HARDING,    REPUBLICAN    CANDI- 
DATE   FOR    THE    PRESIDENCY. 


"  I  am  distinctly  a  party  man,"  wrote 
Warren  C.  Harding  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  1916.  He  was  op- 
posing Roosevelt,  because  Roosevelt  had 
dared  to  break  the  Republican  party 
harness.  The  party,  said  Harding,  was 
too  big  to  follow  any  man. 

The  man  chosen  by  the  Republican 
party  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  "  distinctly  a  party  man,"  and,  his 
critics  say,  he  is  little  besides.  But  apart 
from  politics,  he  has  had  an  interesting 
life,  and  some  day,  if  future  events 
should  thrust  greatness  upon  him,  he 
may  be  made  the  hero  of  a  biography 
entitled,  "  From  Printer  to  President." 
The  romance  of  his  life  has  been  the 
building  up  of  his  newspaper,  the 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  taking  possession  of  this  village 
"  rag,"  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
led  just  such  a  healthy  boy's  life  as 
many  another  boy  in  the  fields  and  schools 
of  an  interior  state.  His  father  was  a 
doctor  in  a  small  village,  able  to  help 
young  Warren  a  little  toward  a  career 
of  intellect,  but  not  to  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  toil  with  spade  and  hoe 
and  axe  on  the  surrounding  farms.  Even 
while  attending  college — the  Ohio  Cen- 
tral College  of  Iberia- — Warren  Harding 
had  to  work  his  passage,  earning  a  few 
dollars  as  opportunity  offered  by  cutting 
corn,  painting  a  barn,  driving  a  team 
on  a  railroad  navvying  job.  At  school 
he  was  a  popular  sport,  a  swimmer,  a 
musician,  and  an  amateur  editor.  He 
came  to  know  the  village  printer,  and 
loved  to  haunt  the  typeracks.  Then  he 
left  college,  and  set  his  eyes  upon  The 
Star.  The  story  of  his  connection  with 
the  paper  is  thus  told  in  one  of  his  circu- 
lars, issued  during  the  present  Presi- 
dential campaign : 

The  Star  was  a  struggling  daily  paper,  dim- 
inutive in  size,  in  a  struggling  county-seat 
town  of  4000  inhabitants.  Young  Harding 
yearned  to  possess  it.  Though  it  had  had 
such  a  precarious  existence,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to   tell   whether    it   were   an   asset,   or   a 


liability,  his  father,  having  faith  in  the  boy 
.  .  .  .  lent  his  credit  in  assisting  him  to 
take  it  over,  the  consideration  being  only  the 
assumption  of  its  indebtedness. 

The  lad  went  into  the  work  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  ambition. 
He  lived  with  his  paper,  day  and  night. 

At  times  he  performed  every  function,  from 
"  devil "  to  managing  editor.  Thorny  was 
the  road,  and  sometimes  the  coffers  were  so 
depleted  that  it  was  necessary  to  request  ad- 
vertisers to  make  advance  payment  of  bills, 
in  order  to  keep  the  enterprise  afloat.  But 
the  story  of  how  it  grew  and  expanded,  ul- 
timately outgrowing,  and  taking  over  its  com- 
petitor, is  too  long  to  be  written  here.  It 
is  the  same  old  story  of  love,  devotion, 
energy,  resourcefulness  and  determination 
winning  against  all  odds. 

The  Star  to-day  .  .  .  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
is  quoted  more  often  than  any  other  news- 
paper outside  the  great  cities.  .  .  .  Al- 
ways conservative,  always  fearless,  it  has 
fought  for  high  ideals,  and  won  its  way  to 
a  place  of  prestige  and  power,  and  the  guid- 
ing spirit  is,  and  was.  Senator  Harding. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike,  or  threatened 
strike  in  The  Star  office.  .  .  .  After  he 
had  established  his  paper  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, he  organised  a  stock  company,  distribu- 
ting shares  to  each  of  his  employees,  and  he 
and  they  still  own  it. 

Senator  Harding  carries  a  printer's 
rule  as  a  talisman. 

The  campaign  biographer  (who,  of 
course,  does  no*t  moderate  his  transports 
of  enthusiasm  upon  the  candidate's  vir- 
tues and  successes),  proceeds  to  tell  how 
he  "  boosted  "  every  new  enterprise  in 
the  growing  town,  and  invested  in  many 
new  companies.  He  is,  at  present,  we 
are  told,  "  a  director  of  a  bank,  director 
o'f  several  large  manufacturing  plants, 
and  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Trinity  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  upon  whose  services  he  is  a  regular 
attendant." 

His  church-going,  is,  of  course,  a  part 
of  his  political  equipment!  And  his  cam- 
paign manager  does  not  forget  to  list  in 
his  favour  the  virtues  that  should  come 
to  him  from  his  father's  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  Dutch  blood  of  his 
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mother's  family.  He  has  reached  the 
safe  age  of  fifty-five. 

As  a  politician,  Harding  has  had  just 
such  a  career  as  might  be  expected  of 
an  able  man.  conservative,  and  a  staunch 
supporter  vi  ])arty  and  partisan  methods. 
He  was  twice  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  and  served  a  term  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
character  of  his  politics  may  be  gauged 
from  a  few  extracts  from  his  "  keynote  " 
address,  issued  before  the  selection  of 
the  Republican  candidate  at  the  last  elec- 
tion: 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ready  and  eager  to  acclaim  the  Republi- 
can party  returned  to  the  nation's  ser- 
vice. The  tide  is  swelling  and  irresist- 
ible.    .     .     . 

"  Democracy  (meaning,  of  coTirse,  the 
Democratic  party)  reduced  the  capacity 
to  live,  and  left  the  cost  mounting 
higher.  It  has  been  talking  a  hundred 
years  about  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  never  a  thought  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer. 

"  Our  protective  policy  is  sure  to  be 
the  great  issue  of  the  coming  campaign. 
There  will  be  more  spectacular  issues. 
There  will  be  the  patriotic  appeal  for 
preparedness,  with  Republican  commit- 
tal    to     an     adequate     programme     for 


national  defence.     .  Rut  the  pro- 

tective policy  is  inseparable  from  any 
preparedness  discussion.     . 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  party 
has  a  monopoly  on  American  patriotisra. 
But  we  must  have  a  slogan  on  prosperity, 
and  we  should  make  America  prosper 
first." 

Friend  and  foe  alike  regard  Harding 
as  a  conservative,  thoroughly  hostile  to 
radical  movements,  whether  in  industry' 
or  in  home  or  internatio'nal  politics.  He 
pays  lip-service  to  international  under- 
standing, *'  with  reservations,"  like  a 
good  party  man.  The  New  Republic 
said  recently:  "Men  like  Governor 
Lowden  and  Senator  Harding  belong  to 
a  pre-war  period,  and  have  no  relation- 
ship, either  moral  or  intellectual,  to  the 
issues  arising  out  of  the  war."  And 
that  liberal  paper,  which  seems  to  have 
left  Harding  out  of  its  list  of  possible 
candidates,  sized  him  up  merely  as  a 
type  by  which  others  could  be  compared. 
Thus,  after  giving  some  credit  xo  General 
Wood,  it  said:  "On  tlie  excess  profits 
tax,  the  tariff,  the  Lodge  reservations  (to 
the  Peace  Treaty),  and  the  other  articles 
of  Republicanism,  he  (Wood)  is  as  re- 
gular as  Warren  Harding  himself."  Not 
since  McKinley's  day  has  the  Republi- 
can party  put  forward  a  candidate  who 
is  so  "  distinctlv  a  party  m;in." 


L.   B.    KR ASSIN,    DELEGATE    OF    SOVIET    RUSSIA 

TO    ENGLAND. 


Much  controversy  has  raged  round 
the  delegation  sent  by  the  Lenin  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  with  those  of 
England  and  France  concerning  the 
resumption  of  trade  relations.  The 
leader,  Leonid  Borisovitch  Krassin,  has 
been  described  as  a  German,  as  a  pro- 
German,  and  as  a  Bolshevik  extremist. 
Those  who  declared  h:m  German  were 
apparently  misled  b}-  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  temporarily  in 
charge  ot  the  great  Siemens-Schuc- 
kert  electrical  enterprise  m  Petrograd. 
Actually,  he  is  a  Siberian  by  birth, 
and  has  long  striven  for  the  litDeration 
of  Russia  from  the  Tsar's  yoke. 

He  is  the  only  prominent  engineer 
and  technician  amongst  the  communis- 


tic leaders.  There  are  plenty  of  efficient 
lawyers,  doctors  and  journalists  direct- 
ing the  So-\iet  Republic,  but  it  is  the 
practical  worker  Krassin  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  connection  with  reorganisation.  His 
gifts  were  well  recognised  in  pre-war 
days,  and  he  had  a  Aery  successful  pro- 
fessional career  m  spite  of  his  pro- 
nounced revolutionary  tendencies.  In 
August,  igi8,  he  was  made  Minister 
of  Munitions,  and  at  the  same  time 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industr\'.  In 
March,  191 9,  he  became  Commissary 
of  Transport.  It  is  owing  to  his  tre- 
mendous efforts  that  there  are  any 
trains  running  in  Russia  at  all  to-day. 
He  thus  explained  the  position  to  an 
interviewer  at  Mosccav: — 
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S^ncc  1914  we  have  been  using  up  old  loco- 
motives. They  bore  the  whole  wear  and  tear 
of  the  war  without  renewal.  Many  engineers 
were  mobolised  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  killed.  Not  only  locomotives, 
but  also  the  tools  for  their  repair  are  worn 
out.  Some  of  the  principal  railway  machine 
shops  are  in  the  south,  and  have  for  a  long 
time  been  out  of  our  hands.  Many  shops 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Whites.  A  great 
part  of  our  skilled  workmen,  as  the  most  poli- 
tically conscious  part  of  the  population,  have 
L;one  to  the  front  to  defend  the  Revolution. 

Further^  before  the  war  only  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  locomotives  burned  wood  fuel, 
the  others  used  oil  and  coal,  of  which  we  have 
been  deprived.  A  hundred  per  cent,  now  burn 
wood,  and  we  therefore  had  to  use  wood  in 
firing  locomotives  that  were  not  built  for  that 
purpose.  The  wood-chopping  machinery  is  in- 
adequate for  this  wholly  unexpected  work. 
We  have  had  to  use  too  big  logs  for  firing, 
and  damp  wood,  with  the  result  that  the  per- 
centage of  boiler  repairs  has  been  altogether 
abnormal. 

The  Whites,  led  by  Uenekine  and 
Koltchak,  and  heartily  supported  by 
France,  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
when  forced  to  retreat  tore  up  the  rail- 
way lines  and  destroyed  bridges  quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
injuring  their  own  country  and  forcing 
it  still  further  towards  ru:n.  They  even 
destroyed  the  pumping  stations.  These 
Krassin  repaired,  also  5000  bridges, 
many  of  them  of  huge  size,  spanning 
the  great  rivers.  When  appointed 
Commissary  he  found  the  railways  in 
the  hands  of  innumerable  committees, 
all  pullmg  against  each  other.  Krassin 
soon  created  order  out  of  chaos  by  em- 
ploying methods  rather  at  variance 
with  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
Bolshevik  practice.  He  described  these 
as  follows : — 

I  approached  the  task  of  reorganising  our 
ruined  railways  purely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  technician.  Either  something  had  to  be 
''one,  or  we  should  have  come  to  a  standstill. 
First  of  all,  all  authority  was  concentrated  in 
the  Commissariat.  Secondly,  individual  con- 
trol was  substituted  for  collegiate  control. 
Where  we  have  a  first-rate  technician,  who  is 
also  a  Communist,  we  give  him  absolute  con- 
trol. Where  we  have  a  man  who  is  a  good 
technician,  but  not  a  Communist,  we  give  him 
complete  technical  control,  but  appoint  a  Com- 
munist Commissary  to  control  politically.  The 
cflFect  is  that  in  all  questions  of  technical  di- 
rection the  responsibility  and  initiative  belong 
to  a  single  man,  and  not  to  a  crowd,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  ensures  that  that  man's  ini- 
tiative is  applied  for  the  good  of  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

To    the     suggestion    that    this     was 


hardly    a    communistic    solution,    Mr. 
Krassin  replied : — 

1  will  guarantee  that  if  1  were  allowed  the 
means  to  feed  and  clothe  the  workers  of  any 
given  factory,  I  could,  under  the  Communist 
system,  raise  the  productivity  of  labour  above 
the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1914.  I  say 
this,  talking  not  as  a  revolutionary,  but  as  a 
technician.  I  put  this  view  before  the  Ger- 
man technicians  also,  pointing  out  that  for 
reasons  not  of  Socialistic  ideals,  but  of  pure 
expediency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new  in  order  to  attain 
that  productivity  which  alone  can  pull 
humanity  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  it  has 
been  thrown  by  war. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  capitalism 
has  been  outgrown,  and  must  give  place  to 
a  more  economic  system  of  industrial  organi- 
sation. The  process  may  be  long,  and  may 
be  accompanied  by  temporary  retrogression 
in  the  amenities  of  living,  but  the  process  can- 
not be  arrested. 

He  declared  that  every  factory  m 
Russia  which  has  been  able  to  obtain 
the  needed  materials  has  been  working 
well,  and  when  challenged  showed  that 
he  had  been  able  to  make  all  the  car- 
tridges and  boots  the  army  wanted. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  state  of  war  ex- 
isted, it  was  on  these  things  they  had 
been  forced  to  concentrate  first  of  all. 

If  England  and  France  want  raw 
materials  from  Russ  a  they  will  have 
to  supply  her  with  machines  and  loco- 
motives. If  they  refuse  so  to  do  so 
much  the  worse  for  them,  as  it  will 
mean  further  postponement  of  the  day 
when  Russian  raw  material  again  be- 
comes available  for  Europe.  In  the 
end,  even  without  foreign  aid,  Russia 
will  emerge  from  the  abyss.  "  We  shall 
have  to  crawl  out  on  all  fours,  but 
somehow  or  other  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  crawl  out."  His  past 
record,  his  achievements  as  transpor- 
tation Commissary,  and  his  boundless 
faith  in  Russia  suggest  that  he  was 
eminently  the  man  to  conduct  the 
Soviet  side  of  the  bargaining  now 
going  on  in  London. 

Krassin  was  born  in  1870.  As  a 
youth  he  attended  the  Technological 
Institute  at  Petroo-rad,  where  he  went 
through  his  scientific  course.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  after  three  years  for 
taking  part  in  a  students'  uprising. 
He  was  serving  in  the  army,  in  1892, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
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prison,  accused  of  carrying  on  demo- 
cratic propaganda  in  the  works  of  the 
Moscow-Brest  railway.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
he  was  ultimately  released,  only  to  be 
rearrested  soon  afterwards.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  expelled  from  the 
army  and  exiled  to  S  beria.  The  work 
he  did  on  the  construction  of  the  mid- 
Siberian  Railway  gained  him  permis- 
sion to  complete  his  studies  at  Khar- 
koff,  in  1897.  iHis  socialistic  leanings 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the 
Kharkoff  Institute  in  the  following 
year.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  becoming  the  head  of  the  survey  for 
the  Petrograd-Viatka  railway.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant position  in  connection  with  the 
survey  for  the  extension  of  the  Siberian 
railway  at  Baikal. 

iHavmg  completed  this  work,  he  re- 
turned to  Kharkoff,  only  to  be  expelled 
once  more.  From  1900  to  1904  he  was 
at  Baku  as  sub-manager  of  the  Electric 
Power  Company,  which  was  building 
the  central  electrical  station  for  the  oil 
wells.  He  was  connected  during  that 
time  with  an  extremist  paper  called 
"  Iskra,"  (The  Spark).  The  circula- 
tion of  this  paper  was  prohibited,  but 
its  printing  offices  were  later  taken 
over  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  Workmen's 
Party. 

From  Baku,  he  went  to  take  charge 
of  the  central  electrical  station  of  the 
Nikolsky  manufactories.  In  1905,  the 
year  of  the  attempted  revolution,  he 
was  outlawed,  and  narrowly  evaded 
capture.  He  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lenin.  Before  long,  however,  he  was 
able  to  return  to  Russia,  and  became 
manager  of  the  Petrograd  Cable  Sys- 
tem, but  all  the  time  he  continued  in 
close  relations  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
His  activity  in  this  direction  ultimately 
obliged  him  to  leave  Russia,  and  he 
settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  great  Siemens- 
Schukert  establishments. 

In  1 91 2  he  went  to  Moscow,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Russian  police,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Moscow  branch  of  this  firm. 


In  January,  1914,  he  was  transferred 
to  Petrograd  to  fill  a  similar  position, 
and  when  the  German  Staff  departed 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed managing  director  of  the  en- 
terprise— a  position  he  held  until 
August,  1918,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  Government. 

William  T.  Goode,  whose  illuminat- 
ing articles  on  Russia  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  "  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian," writes  of  him  as  follows : — "  His 
connection  with  the  Soviet  Republic 
dates  from  191 7,  when  he  went  to 
Brest-Litovsk  to  take  part  in  the  Peace 
Conference  with  the  Germans,  at  the 
invitation  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  He 
took  part  also  in  framing  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty,  acting  as  a  financial  and 
economic  expert.  On  returning  to 
Moscow  he  was  elected  on  to  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economics,  and  made  chairman 
of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  for 
the  equipment  of  the  Red  army.  He 
became  Commissary  of  the  People  for 
Foreign  Trade  in  November,  191 8,  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Council  of 
Workmen  and  Peasants'  Defence  he 
was  made  a  member.  At  last  he  was 
created  by  the  All  Russian  Central 
Executive  Commissary  of  the  People 
for  Ways  and  Communications,  and 
took  up  his  duties  on  March  20,  1919. 

"  In  the  prime  of  his  powers.,  sparkl- 
ing with  energy,  Krassin  is  a  well-set- 
up man,  with  black  hair  and  full  beard, 
a  dark  but  bright  complexion,  and  an 
engaging  manner.  He  is  supremely 
competent,  and  his  personality  and 
conversation  convey  that  impression 
swiftly  to  those  with  whom  he  speaks. 
One  phrase  which  he  used  with  me  pic- 
tures the  man  at  a  stroke.  '  I  would 
not  take  this  post  (Ways  and  Com- 
munications) unless  I  was  assured  I 
should  be  master.'  There  spoke  the 
completely  efficient  administrator,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  salvation 
of  the  broken-down,  semi-destroyed 
Russian  transport  system,  a  salvation 
that  has  secured  a  measure  of  traffic,  a 
measure  of  feeding  for  the  nation,  and 
the  supply  of  the  military  needs  of 
nine  fronts." 
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WILLIAM   B.    CHAFFBY,    OP    MILDURA. 

Everybody  likes  to  hear  about  suc- 
cessful businesses.  But  it  would  be  of 
no  use  looking  for  the  above  firm.  It 
is  not  in  the  register  of  limited  com- 
panies. In  fact,  it  is  run  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  Of  which  more  anon. 
But  it  is  successful  all  right.  It  bears 
imitating.  It  simply  cries  out  for  imi- 
tations. That  is  why  I  am  telling  about 
it. 

We  are  in  midsummer ;  the  burning 
midsummer  of  Victoria  which  sucks 
the  very  life  out  of  the  soil.  Traverse 
the  country  where  you  will,  and  you 
will  pass  miles  upon  miles  of  brown 
stubble  and  scorched  bush.  The  mono- 
tony of  the  land,  dozing  heavily  in  the 
fierce  glare,  wearies  the  eye  and  dulls 
the  mind.  The  very  cattle,  straying 
forlornly  in  the  deserted  paddocks, 
droop  wearily  under  the  heat,  and  fre- 
quently lack  energy  to  raise  their 
heads,  bowed  low  in  search  of  a  for- 
gotten grain. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  signs 
that  this  is  but  a  transient  state.   Neat 


AND    ORGANISATION 
UNLIMITED. 

THE  PARTNERSHIP  THAT 
MADE  GOOD. 

By  M.  Reiner. 


stone  cottages,  implements  here  and 
there,  the  coming  and  going  of  turn- 
outs on  the  dusty  roads,  are  tokens  of 
latent  energy,  now  drowsy  as  the  sum- 
merland.  In  another  month  or  two, 
when  the  weather  breaks,  these  sleep- 
ing fields  will  spring  to  life ;  those 
phlegmatic  farmers  to  renewed  activ- 
ity. Parched  soil  and  souls  will  revive 
under  the  Heaven-sent  rains.  But  in 
midsummer  rural  Australia  sleeps. 

The  vast  bulk  of  this  continent, 
enervated  by  an  over-generous  supply 
of  the  sun's  heat,  sleeps.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions.  A  few  spots,  tiny  pin- 
marks  on  the  map  as  yet,  where  life's 
pulse  beats  unabatedly  throughout  the 
arid  summer.  That  is,  where  man  has 
once  again  pitted  his  wits  against  Na- 
ture— dared  and  done.  That  is  the 
great  surprise  and  the  redeeming  glory 
of  the  stark  Mallee  in  its  midsummer 
grimness ;  the  fruitful,  smiling  Murray 
valley  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
hungry  bush;  the  thin,  verdant  line, 
which   ever   widens    and   lengthens. 

Water  is  life ;  drought  death.  This 
lesson  has  burned  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  white  man,  a  little  deeper 
in  everyone  of  the  hundred  odd  sum- 
mers that  passed  since  he  took  charge 
of  Australia.  The  blacks  knew  it  long 
before  him,  and  bowed  to  Fate.  The 
white  man,  as  is  the  way  of  his  rebel 
nature,  fretted  and  worried  till  he  had 
found  means  of  using  some  of  winter's 
abundant  water-supply  during  the  dry 
summer.  He  dug  catchments  and 
channels,,  dammed  rivers,  and  has 
even  tapped  the  huge  pools  deep  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  boring 
through  its  granite  crust.  And  all  this 
presumptuous  tampenng  with  the  im- 
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memorial  ways  of  Nature  he  calls  Irri- 
gation. 

THE   BEGINNINGS   OF    IRRIGATION. 

The  first  man  who  filled  an  old 
tub  and  then  watered  the  cabbage 
patch  in  his  back  yard,  was  the 
father  of  irrigation.  But  the  genius  of 
man  soon  grew  out  of  spnnklmg  cans. 
It  saw  mghty  rivers  running  to  waste 
in  arid  plains  that  for  uncounted  cen- 
turies hrd  thirsted  in  sight  of  p]ent\-. 
And  it  d-d  not  rest  till  it  had  laid  its 
hands  on  these  rivers;  timidly  at  first, 
by  a  few  ditches  hacked  into  the 
banks;  growing  confident  and  bolder, 
by  the  greedy  pumps  which  nowadays 
rob  such  an  unfortunate  river  of  half 
its  contents,  and  force  very  aval- 
anches of  water  through  miles  of  con- 
creted channels,  far  away  from  its  ac- 
customed course. 

North  America,  the  land  of  bold  ac- 
tion, she  wed  the  way  in  using  thus  its 
magnificent  rivers,  for  which  human- 
ity's gratitude  is  due.  But  there  is 
merit  also  in  following  where  others 
have  led.  And  it  is  to  the  undying 
credit  of  the  late  Alfred  Deakin  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise    the 


tremendous  importance  of  irrigation 
to  his  country.  Alfred  Ueakin,  one  of 
the  few  great  seers  whom  Australia 
has  bred,  preached  the  gospel  of  irri- 
gation all  his  life.  In  i88t;  he  went  to 
California,  and  induced  two  other  seers 
— the  Chaffey  Brothers — to  come  to 
Victoria  and  start  there  one  of  the 
irrigation  colon'es  which  they  had  al- 
ready proved  successful  at  Etiwanda 
and  Ontario. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  to-day's 
fame  and  usefulness  of  our  River  Mur- 
ray. And  whatsoever  Australian  looks- 
with  delight  upon  the  green  orchards 
and  flourishing  townlets  which  now 
cluster  along  that  river  for  200  miles, 
should  remember  gratefully  the  three 
men  whose  foresight  and  perseverance 
have  wrung  this  garden  from  the  wil- 
derness— Alfred  Deakin,  George  Chaf- 
fey and  William  B.  Chaffey.  Only  the 
last-named  is  still  in  our  midst — verily 
the  G.O.M.  of  Mildura,  honoured  by 
all  who  have  seen  his  life's  work  and 
know  the  man.  The  memory  of  Deakin 
sends  a  pang  of  vam  regret  through 
all  true  patriots  who  knew  his  worth,. 
Continued  on  page  663.) 
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The  Deluge. 


A  Thrilling  Story  of 
the  Great  Outdoors. 

By  James  Oliver  Curwood. 


THE  days  just  before  the  flood- 
rains  found  Swift  Lightning,  the 
wolf,  with  the  heritage  of  dog, 
and  Firefly,  the  beautiful  young  collie 
whose  master  was  dead,  and  who  had 
left  the  frozen-in  ship  of  her  master's 
people  to  accept  Swift  Lightning  for 
her  mate,  south  and  west  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  in  the  almost  unknown 
country  in  the  wide  crook  of  the  River 
du  Rocher  and  the  unnamed  stream 
that  empties  into  it  from  the  east.  They 
had  travelled  slowly.  Days  added  them- 
selves into  weeks,  and  now  Spring  had 
come.  Up  the  unnamed  stream,  which 
the  Government  itself  had  mapped  only 
by  dotted  lines,  they  had  found  splen- 
did hunting.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
•country  that  Swift  Lightning  had  ever 
seen,  a  broken  country  filled  with  great 
ridges,  deep  gulHes,  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  wonderful  forests.  Sometimes  the 
ridges  were  so  high  that  they  were  al- 
most like  small  mountains,  and  be- 
tween them  were  mysterious  valleys, 
and  out  of  them  ran  thousands  of 
little  streams,  all  emptying  into  the 
unnamed  river,  which  ran  to  the  west. 

Never  had  Swift  Lightning  seen 
grass  so  green  and  soft  and  so  thick 
under  his  feet,  and  never  had  he 
smelled  so  many  sweet  things  in  the 
air.  For  the  whole  earth  was  bursting 
with  the  life  and  joy  of  Spring.  Even 
in  the  shaded  places,  the  snow  was 
gone.  The  spruce  and  cedar  and  bal- 
sam were  taking  on  a  new  sheen.  The 
first  of  the  early  flowers  were  out.  The 
poplar  buds  had  grown  overfat,  and 
burst  into  tender  leaf.  Everywhere  was 
the  hum  and  the  smell  and  the  gladness 
of  new  life.  On  the  green  slopes  of 
the  ridges,  where  the  sun  had  struck 
first,  the  black  bears  and  their  cubs 
came  to  feed.  In  the  meadows  be- 
tween wandered  moose  and  caribou. 
The  lakes  were  alive  with  wild  fowl, 
and  the  mating-songs  of  birds  rose  up 


from  tlie  fens  and  thickets.  And  with 
all  this  there  was  a  droning,  musical 
sound  in  the  air — a  sound  that  seemed 
always  of  the  same  volume  night  and 
day — the  rippling  music  of  a  thousand 
little  streams  of  water  running  down 
the  ridges  and  between  the  ridges  and 
in  the  valleys. 

Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  loved  to 
hunt  along  the  unnamed  river.  It  was 
one  of  those  occasional  streams  of  the 
Northland  with  a  very  wide  channel 
and  thousands  of  sand-bars.  It  was 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  gave  great 
promise  to  the  hunter.  Its  two  shores 
were  shelving,  like  the  shores  of  a  lake, 
and  were  of  sand  and  pebbles  and  boul- 
ders. These  wide,  flat  shores  and  the 
innumerable  sand-bars  had  caught  the 
driftage  of  many  years- — driftage  that 
was  bleached  white  as  chalk  and  in 
many  places  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
It  was  a  shallow  stream  before  the 
floods,  so  that  more  than  once  Swift 
Lightning  and  Firefly  crossed  it  by 
wading  or  swimming  through  shallow 
water  from  sand-bar  to  sand-bar.  For 
the  great  piles  of  bleached  driftage 
held  a  fascination  for  them.  They  loved 
to  climb  over  them  and  explore  their 
mysteries. 

At  a  point  where  the  river  rambled 
out  over  a  shallow  bed  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  wide  lay  Kwahoo,  the  great  drift. 
For  a  decade,  the  occasional  Indian 
hunters  who  had  wandered  up  and 
down  had  called  it  by  that  name.  It 
lay  anchored  to  a  sand-bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  bed,  and  for  many 
years  had  defied  the  rush  of  floods.  It 
was  a  hundred  feet  long  by  twice  as 
wide,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  built  by  an  army  of  mighty 
carpenters  especially  to  mock  at  the 
force  of  the  waters.  Hundreds  of  tree- 
trunks  had  jammed  and  interlaced 
themselves  into  its   making,  and  they 
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were  as  white  as  the  desert-bleached 
bones  of  a  skeleton. 

In  the  crimson  light  of  a  setting  sun, 
Kwahoo,  the  giant  drift,  lay  warmly 
basking  one  early  evening  when  Swift 
Lightning  and  Firefly  made  their  way 
to  it.  The  water  in  this  broad  part 
of  the  stream  was  very  shallow,  and 
they  hardly  wet  their  shoulders  on  the 
way.  The  top  of  the  drift,  which  was 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  was  even  more  attractive  than 
the  part  of  it  which  they  had  seen  from 
the  shore.  So  closely  jammed  were  the 
smooth  white  logs  that  they  were  like 
a  floor,  and  all  that  day  they  had  been 
absorbing  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  At 
one  end  of  it  a  number  of  logs  had 
forced  themselves  upward  by  driving 
their  butts  into  the  river  bed  below, 
and  had  formed  as  nice  a  shelter  for 
two  as  Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  had 
ever  found. 

Until  dark  they  wandered  over  the 
white  floor  of  Kwahoo.  This  evening, 
the  sun  went  out  suddenly.  Scarcely 
was  it  gone  when  there  came  from  the 
far  west  the  low  rumbling  of  thunder, 
and,  very  soon  after  that,  the  far-away 
flashing  of  lightning. .  Swift  Lightning 
sniffed  the  air  and  sensed  the  coming 
of  the  storm.  Instinct,  even  though 
born  at  the  edge  of  a  frozen  sea,  urged 
him  to  go  ashore,  but  at  the  first 
rumble  of  thunder,  Firefly  had  buried 
herself  in  the  far  end  of  the  shelter  on 
the  top  of  Kwahoo.  Always  she  had 
been  afraid  of  thunder  and  of  lightning, 
and  half  a  dozen  times  Swift  Lightning 
ran  back  to  her  from  the  edge  of  the 
drift,  urging  her  to  come.  In  the 
growmg  darkness.  Firefly's  eyes 
glowed  steadily,  but  she  did  not  move. 
And,  at  last.  Swift  Lightning  came  in 
and  flattened  himself  down  beside  her, 
with  a  whine  of  anxiety  in  his  throat. 
Firefly,  in  response,  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  relief,  and  rested  her  muzzle  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  storm  descended  swiftly  on  the 
forest  world.  It  swept  over  Kwahoo  m 
a  lightning-flamed  deluge,  and  as  Fire- 
fly saw  the  ghostly  bones  of  the  drift 
in  that  vivid  flare,  she  crept  still  closer 


to  Swift  Lightning  and  hid  her  head  be- 
hind him. 

Up  the  river  went  the  storm.  The 
ten  thousand  little  trickles  among  the 
ridges  became  suddenly  so  many  rac- 
ing rivulets,  swelling  the  tiny  water- 
courses in  the  coulees  ;  and  the  water 
from  these  coulees  flooded  the  chan- 
nels of  little  streams,  and  these 
streams  rushed  boisterously  into  larger 
creeks,  and  the  larger  creeks  emptied 
into  the  unnamed  river.  For  an  hour, 
the  deluge  fell,  and  then  it  quieted 
down  into  a  steady,  pouring  rain.  All 
night  it  kept  on,  and  with  morning  it 
was  still  raining.  It  was  not  a  hard 
rain  now,  but  monotonously  steady, 
and  the  sky  was  grey  and  thick. 

Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  went  out 
early  into  the  drizzle  and  over  the  slip- 
pery floor  of  Kwahoo  to  the  river.  It 
was  not  the  gentle  rippling  sound  of 
the  day  before  that  filled  their  ears 
now,  but  the  swift  and  menacing  rush 
of  swelling  waters.  The  warm  yellow 
sand-bars  over  which  they  travelled 
yesterday  had  disappeared.  Between 
them  and  the  shore  was  a  roaring  tor- 
rent. They  followed  round  all  the 
sides  of  Kwahoo,  and  on  all  sides  it 
was  the  same.  They  were  caught  in 
the  beginning  of  the  flood-water,  and 
Kwahoo  alone  was  their  refuge. 

With  each  hour  after  that,  the  river 
rose  swiftly  and  steadily.  Twice,  that 
morning,  the  rain  fell  again  in  torrents, 
and  by  mid-afternoon  the  flood  had 
risen  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
drift.  The  roar  of  it  was  deafening. 
In  its  mighty  rush,  Kwahoo  rocked  and 
trembled,  but  its  deep  and  mysterious 
anchorage  held  it,  as  it  had  held  it  for 
many  years  past.  Awed,  and  yet  unter- 
rified.  Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly 
watched  the  terrific  spectacle.  The 
forests  and  swamps  and  sand-bars 
were  giving  up  their  driftage,  and  a 
monster  and  varied  procession  of  it 
swept  by.  Now  and  then  a  mass  would 
strike  Kwahoo,  and  the  giant  drift 
would  shudder  at  the  blow,  but  always 
it  stood  fast,  battering  the  smaller 
driftage  out  into  the  stream. 

{Continued  on  page  667.) 
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Lenin  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday 
in  April. 

The  fee  for  British  passports  was 
recently  raised  to  7/O. 

The  tax  on  bachelors  in  the  City  of 
Montreal  yielded  only  i^20,ooo  last 
year. 

Admiral  Horthy  was  recently 
elected  Administrator  of  the  State  of 
Hungary. 

The  Government  Repair  Works  at 
Slough,  in  England,  wer€  sold  for 
i:3, 350,000. 

A  valuable  dog  was  carried  from 
London  to  the  Paris  Dog  Show  recently 
in  an  aeroplane. 

General  Romanoff  sky.  General  Dene- 
kine's  Chief  of  Staff,  was  shot  and 
killed  in  Constantinople  recently. 

The  Ministry  of  Pensions  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  It  now 
has  a  staff  of  no  fewer  than  23,212. 

The  recent  local  loan  raised  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine yielded  500,000,000 
francs — ■;^20,ooo,ooo,  at  pre-war  ex- 
change. 

The  recent  demands  made  by  the 
railway  men  in  Great  Britam  average 
an  all-round  advance  of  £1  per  week 
in  wages. 

During  the  fifteen  months  ending 
March  3 1 ,  thirty-one  military  men  and 
police  and  five  civilians  were  murdered 
in  Ireland. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  cost 
^^4, 270, 174  last  year.  Amongst  the 
expenses  was  ^^40,000  for  Peace  Con- 
ference catering. 


The  London  County  Council  is  issu- 
ing a  loan  for  i^7,ooo,ooo  at  5I  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  money  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  housing. 

Early  in  April  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
newspapers  were,  in  future,  to  consist 
of  two  pages  only. 

The  first  woman  deputy  to  be 
elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
is  a  school  teacher.  She  secured  her 
seat  at  a  by-election. 

No  fewer  than  27,251  people  emi- 
grated from  the  British  Isles  to  Canada 
last  year.  Almost  half  of  these  settled 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  Belgian  Government  sent  a  con- 
tingent to  support  the  French  when 
they  occupied  Frankfort.  '  This  was  as 
a  token  of  friendship,  as  in  all  only  500 
men  and  a  band  were  sent. 

The  well-known  De  Keyser's  Hotel, 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  London, 
has  been  sold  for  ^^3 90, 000.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  addition  is  paying  ;^20,000 
on  account  of  dilapidations. 

It  was  announced  in  the  French  Sen- 
ate that  French  investments  in  Russia 
totalled  in  all  25,000,000,000  francs. 
Of  this  total,  14,000,000,000  francs 
were  Russian  State  securities. 

The  Imperial  War  Museum  is  to  find 
a  home  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  cost 
of  running  the  Museum  is  to  be 
;^20,ooo  a  year,  and  the  rent  paid  for 
the  Palace  is  ^25,000  per  annum. 

The  Food  Ministry  in  Great  Britain 
ran  seven  national  kitchens  last  year. 
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Six  of  these  were  run  at  a  loss,  but  the  dockyard,  where  she  will  be  sold.     Her 

profit  made  on  the    seventh    not   only  sister  ship,  the  "  Invincible,"  was  sunk 

covered  these  losses,  but  enabled  a  net  in  the  battle  of  Jutland.    She  is  slightly 

gain  of  j£^250  to  be  shown  on  the  whole  smaller   than   the   H.M.A.S.  "  Austra- 

business.  Ha,"  but  carried   the    same    armament 

Lord  Acton,  who  was  appointed  First  and  has  tlie  same  speed. 

British  Minister  to  Finland,  has  given  ^  Bachelor  Tax  was  recently  passed 

up  this  post.     He  is  said  .to  be  the  best  ^y   the  French   Parliament,    which  in- 


German  scholar  in  the  United  King- 
dom, ajid  the  Government  is  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  this  in  negotiations 
with  Germany. 

The   French    Government   has    pre- 


creased  the  normal  income  tax  by  25 
per  cent.,  and  is  levied  on  men  and 
women  alike  who  have  passed  their 
thirtieth  year.  Married  people  who 
have  been  married  two  years  on  Janu- 


sented  Vimy  Ridge,  a  portion  of  Bour-    ary   ist  of  each  fiscal  year,   and  who 
bon  Wood,  and  six  other  sites,  to  the    have  no  children,  are  also  liable. 
Canadian  Government,  which    intends 


to  erect  memorials  there  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  valour  shown  by  the  Do- 
minion troops. 

It  was  stated  at  the  National  Immi- 


Just  before  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Indian  Government  voted  ii 3 0,000, 000 
to  the  Imperial  Government  for  war 
expenses.  Of  that  sum  i;^  13, 600, 000 
has  been  actually  forwarded,  but  the 
gration  Conference,  held  in  New  York  remainder  is  to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet 
in  May,  that,  owing  to  the  shutting  off  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  and  frontier  I 
of  immigration  during  the  war,  the  tribal  wars,  which  cost  India  more  than 
population  of  the  United  States  was  a  £14,000,000  m  the  first  six  months. 
miUion  less  than  it  would  have  been  The  wife  of  a  British  officer  residing 
under   ordmary   circumstances.  ^^  Peshawar,  India,  m  the  absence  of 


Japanese  shipping  companies  made 
enormous  profits  during  the  war.  They 
received  888,000,000  yen  (worth  £111,- 
000,000  at  present)  for  the  charter  and 


the  husband,  was  carried  off  one  night 
recently  by  a  gang  of  Afridi  ruffians. 
Police  and  military  bodies  set  out  in 
our  suit,  and  the  Afridi  chiefs  called  out 


to  the  end  of  191 8.     Also  they  received 
^^24, 500,000  from  sales  of  vessels. 

There  can  be  no  racing  at  Buda- 
pest for  the  next  three  years,  as  the 
Communists  ploughed  up  the  great 
racecourse  and  converted  it  into  mar- 
ket gardens.     Shortly  after,  the  Rou- 


freight  services  to  Allies  and  neutrals    t^  rescue  party  of  1000  men..  The  lady 

was  rescued  and  brought 'to  Jumrud 
within  36  hours.  No  ransom  was  paid. 
The  first  Synod  of  the  Diocesan 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Wales  was  | 
held  in  the  ancient  parish  church  over- 
looking the  lake  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Llandrindod  Wells.     The  place 

manians,  who  swept  the  country,  car-    and  the  hour  of  meeting  were  secretly 


ried   off  with   them  sixty   of  the   most 
valuable  stud  racehorses  in  Hungary. 

The  new  taxes  on  amusements  in 
France  are  levied  on  a  percentage 
basis;  thus,  theatres  and  concerts 
must  pay  6  per  cent,  of  their  net  re- 
ceipts, music  halls  and  popular  sports 
10   per   cent.,   picture   shows   from    10 


arranged,  and  the  election  of  the  first 
Archbishop  took  place  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  before  the  town 
was  awake. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  last 
month  between  German  and  American 
firms  for  the  delivery  to  Germany  of 
food  stuffs  to  the  value  of  2,750,000,- 


per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  dancing  halls,  qoo  marks,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  in- 

tea    concerts,    boxing    and     wrestling  stalments    stretching   over   two  years, 

matches  25  per  cent.  The  agreement  calls  for  the  early    de- 

The  "Indomitable,"  one  of  the  first  Hvery    of    wheat  and    meat,    also    for 

three  battle  cruisers  built  for  the  Brit-  400,000  cases  of  milk,  50,000  pigs,  and 

ish   Government,    is   now   at   Chatham  20,000  head  of  cattle. 
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Paris  Using  Stamps  for  Money. 

The  dearth  of  silver  has  become  so 
severe  in  Paris  that  small  traders  have 
been  using  packages  of  postage 
stamps  for  small  change.  The  short- 
age was  originally  caused  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  silver  as  metal, 
or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money,  aggravated  by 
the  French  proclivity  for  hoarding.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  coun- 
teract these  tendencies  by  minting  new 
coins  and  by  seekmg  to  prevent  melt- 
ing of  coins  and  exportation  of  silver, 
have  failed  to  check  the  disappearance. 
Now  it  is  proposed  that  notes  be  issued 
for  very  small  amounts,  from  lo  sou 
upwards.  Financiers  fear  that  this  will 
lead  to  still  further  depreciation. 

The  Rising  Cost  of  Food. 

Though,  food  in  England  now  costs 
more  than  twice  the  pre-v/ar  price,  it  is 
still  much  cheaper  there  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  followmg  table  shows 
the  comparative  percentages  of  in- 
crease m  prices  from  July,  1914,  to 
March,  1920: — 

Country  Increase 

Britain 133  per  cent. 

Switzerland 137         „ 

Rome 175        „ 

Paris 190 

French  towns 201         „ 

Milan 318 

A  few  typical   products,    with   their 
respective  increases  of  prices,  are: — 
Britain      France        Italy 

Beef 112     ..     146     ..     362 

Bread  ....  65  . .  50  . .  88 
Susar  ..  ..  300  ..  433  ..  233 
Butter      ..    ..     148     ..     242     ..     296 

Free    Medical   Service   in    Russia. 

The  medical  profession  has  been 
nationalised  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Treatment  is  free,  whether  at  hospi- 
tal,  dispensary,   or   home.      The   most 


difficult  part  to  organise  was  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  sick  in  their  homes. 
But  this  has  been  achieved  at  least  in 
some  centres.  In  Moscow  68  doctors 
and  120  assistants  are  at  the  service 
of  the  people.  In  that  city  also  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals  avail- 
able for  civilians  has  been  increased  by 
the  Bolshevik  administration  from  3000 
to  25,000.  Education  in  hygienic 
principles  is  another  phase  of  the  De- 
partment's work,  and  its  value  is  em- 
phasised by  the  Health  Commissar,  Dr. 
Semashko.  He  claims  to  have  had 
great  success  in  engaging  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people.  Trade  union  lead- 
ers, teachers  and  others  were  organ- 
ised to  fight  the  typhus  epidemic  of 
1 51 8,  chiefly  by  teaching  and  preach- 
ing cleanliness.  Trade  unions  are  con- 
sidered most  helpful  agents  of  health. 
They  are  especially  used  in  combating 
prostitution  and  venereal  diseases.  Dr. 
Semashko  told  Professor  W.  T.  Goode 
that  great  good  had  come  from  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Domestic 
Workers'  Union'  in  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  these  matters.  In  regard  to 
general  sanitation,  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  Russia  can  be  brought 
even  to  the  moderate  standard  prevail- 
ing in  Western  Europe. 

Britain's  Thanks  to  German  Woman. 

Dr.  EHsabeth  Rotten,  of  Berlin, 
came  to  England  in  191 5  on  a  mission 
on  behalf  of  Allied  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many and  of  German  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Britain.  An  outcry  was  raised 
against  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  at  a  few  hours* 
notice.  Recently  she  visited  England 
again,  and  on  this  occasion  the  autho- 
rities  expressed   their   appreciation   of 
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aJJ  s}\€  had  done  for  British  people  in 
Germany  during  the  war.  Slie  had  given 
her  whole  energies  to  the  task  of  help- 
ing alien  women  and  children  and  civi- 
lian prisoners.  Dr.  Higgins,  of  Man- 
chester University,  who  was  head  of 
the  Arts  and  Science  Union  at  the  Ruh- 
leben  Prison  Camp,  tells  how,  through 
her  efforts,  the  men  in  camp  were 
supplied  with  scientific  apparatus  to" 
the  value  of  i,iooo,  besides  hundreds 
of  books  and  materials  for  handicrafts, 
and  how,  too,  she  got  permission  for 
him  to  make  a  weekly  journey  to  Ber- 
lin to  keep  her  informed  of  the  camp's 
needs.  At  first  Dr.  Rotten  worked  in- 
dependently o(f  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  which  was  helping 
Germans  and  Austrians  in  England, 
but  latterly  the  two  bodies  co-operated 
as  far  as  possible.  Dr.  Rotten  is.  now 
in  charge  of  the  educational  branch  of 
the  German  League  of  Nations  Union. 
Where  Old  Uniforms  Go. 
What  becomes  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cast-off  uniforms  left  with 
the  British  Army  authorities  Accord- 
ing to  a  Whitechapel  dealer,  some  go 
to  Eastern  Europe,  some  to  Africa, 
some  to  India  and  Japan.  In  the  dis- 
tressed districts  of  Russia,  the  Bal- 
kans and  Poland,  there  is  a  keen  de- 
mand for  the  warm  blankets  and  wool- 
len clothing  no  longer  wanted  for  war 
use.  The  material  in  these  is  much 
superior  to  most  of  what  has  been 
manufactured  for  civilians  of  late. 
African  natives  are  not  enamoured  of 
the  drab  colours  of  present-day  uni- 
forms, but  they  purchase  khaki  tunics 
in  goodly  numbers.  Kilts  they  con- 
sider in  excellent  form,  but  they  have 
no  liking  for  the  trousers,  so  these  are 
sold  mostly  to  miners  and  navvies  in 
Britain.  Thousands  of  uniforms  go  to 
the  colder  districts  of  India  for  the 
natives'  use.  To  Japan  also  there  is 
a  considerable  sale,  and  the  White- 
chapel man  suspects  that  the  cast-offs 
are  cut  down  to  the  smaller  measure  of 
the  Japanese  "  Tommy." 

Plight  of   Germany's   Children. 

Over  1,000,000  children  in  the  great 
cities  of  Germany  are  reported  ill  from 
under-nourishment.  Of  these  there  are 
200,633  afflicted  with  tuberculosis — a 


disease  from  which  the  very  young  are 
usually  immune.  The  total  child  popu- 
lation of  the  great  cities  is  3,384,000, 
so  that  more  than  one-fourth  are 
diseased  through  starvation.  Latterly, 
conditions  in  many  German  districts 
have  become  worse  than  in  Austria, 
and  it  was  stated  by  officers  <^  the 
Save-the-Children  Fund  in  March  that 
of  children  alone  2,500,000  in  Ger- 
many were  condemned  to  death  or  life- 
long disease,  unless  conditions  could 
be  quickly  improved.  The  relief  work- 
ers were  aiming  to  provide  each  desti- 
tute child  with  a  free  meal  each  day, 
but  in  Leipzig  they  had  to  leave  out 
27,000  children  who  were  known  to  be 
under-nourished.  The  cost  of  the  free 
meals  is  2/-  per  week  for  each  child. 

Forced  Labour  in  East  Africa. 

Two  Bishops  and  a  missionary  have 
made  pubHc  protest  against  a  new  ad- 
ministrative order  which,  they  say,  in- 
troduces forced  labour  into  British 
East  Africa.  The  white  settlers  have 
been  finding  difficulty  in  engaging  na- 
tive workers.  The  v.ages  offered  are 
from  3d.  to  4d.  per  day.  The  natives 
prefer  to  work  for  themselves  on  the 
reservations,  even  thoueh  the  land 
may  be  inferior.  It  became  evident 
that  some  inducement  above  the  4d. 
per  day  was  needed,  and  the  Governor 
and  Chief  Native  Commissioner  sought 
to  meet  the  need.  They  instructed  the 
District  Commissioners  to  apply  "  in- 
ducements "  through  the  native  chiefs, 
who  were  to  be  informed  that  it  was 
"  part  of  their  duty  to  advise  and  en- 
courage all  unemployed  young  men  in 
the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction  to  go 
out  and  work  on  plantations."  Those 
chiefs  who  were  not  helpful  in  this 
direction  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
Governor.  The  three  clergymen  who 
have  protested  against  this  new  order 
— the  Bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda 
and  Dr.  Arthur  of  Kikuyu — assert  that, 
while  technically,  there  is  no  compul- 
sion, "  practically  compulsion  could 
hardly  take  a  stronger  form."  The 
chiefs,  in  fear  of  the  Government's 
displeasure,  will  order  labourers  to  go 
out  to  the  plantations.  The  "advice" 
and  "encouragement"  they  wall  use 
will  really  be  tribal  compulsion. 
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France  and  Britain  Drift  Apart. 

THE    ''PEACE"    CRISIS    IN    EUROPE. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


We  realise  but  dimly  in  Australia  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  Fail  almost  com- 
pletely to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  Allies,  united  to  defeat  and  despoil  Germany,  are 
no  longer  the  close  friends  they  were;  have,  indeed,  already  drifted  apart.  Our  gene- 
ral attitude  is  that  we  have  little  concern  in  occurrences  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and,  in  any  case,  where  differences  arise,  Great  Britain,  as  always,  must  be 
right,  and  the  others  must  be  wrong.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  earlier  numbers,  to  give 
my  readers  warning  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  have  indicated  why  it 
seemed  to  me  that  within  a  few  months  we  would  be  regarding  the  French  even  more 
askance  than  we  did  the  Americans  before  1917.  In  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  puts  the  position 
with  lucidity  and  clearness.  From  across  the  Atlantic  he  has  a  better  perspective  than 
other  equally  well-informed  writers  in  England  and  France,  whose  vision  is  clouded 
by  local  influences.  He  wrote  before  the  conferences  of  San  Remo  and  Hythe,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  drifting  apart  he  chronicles  was  apparently  not  arrested  by  the  dis- 
cussions between  statesmen  at  these  gather  ings. 


With  the  current  month  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mulation and  presentation  to  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  moment  is,  therefore,  ap- 
propriate for  a  backward  look,  and  such 
a  look  is  the  more  suitable  since  there 
has  just  arrived  the  first  great  crisis 
under  the  Treaty,  the  crisis  v  hich  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Treaty 
will  survive  the  first  anniversary,  or  be 
relegated  to  that  waste-paper  basket 
which  has  received  so  many  solemn  cove- 
nants, become  "  scraps  of  paper." 

In  the  precipitation  of  this  crisis  two 
■circumstances  have  played  a  major  part, 
namely,  the  refusal  oi  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
the  similar  refusal  of  the  British  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  French  in 
applying  it.  The  consequence  has  been 
to  imperil  that  alliance  which  defeated 
Germany,  to  eliminate  America  from 
Europe,  and  to  impel  the  British  on  a 
course  which  leads  to  a  similar  with- 
drawal from  the  Continent.  To-day 
France,  loyally  but  not  impressively 
aided  by  Belgium,  stands  where  she 
stood  in  July,  1914,  face  to  face  with  a 
hostile  Germany,  but  lacking,  this  time, 
the  powerful  assurance  of  a  Russian  al- 
liance. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  cf  this 
strange  transformation,  this  incipient 
disintegration     of     the     association     of 


Powers,  called  the  Entente,  whose  struc- 
ture was  cemented  by  the  blood  of  com- 
mon victories  and  defeats,  and  dignified 
by  the  aspirations  it  represented  for  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women,  aspirations 
which  looked  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  German  military  power,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  doctrines  which  we  in 
the  West  called  by  the  name  of  demo- 
cracy ? 

Truly  such  a  disintegration  would  be 
comprehensible  had  the  German  task 
been  accomplished.  Alliances  rarely  sur- 
vive the  realisation  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  made.  But  has  the  German 
task  been  accomplished?  Obviously  not, 
since  the  German  army  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  order,  and  through  the 
German  army  the  old  order  continues  to 
control  the  German  Government,  al- 
though instead  of  a  Kaiser,  we  have  an 
Ebert,  and  instead  of  a  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg,  we  have  had  a  Bauer,  and  have  a 
Mueller. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  approxi- 
mate collapse  of  the  alliance  of  Western 
nations?  Manifestly,  the  differences 
which  were  first  disclosed  at  Paris,  when 
the  Peace  Conference  assembled,  and 
have  steadily  grown  with  each  succeed- 
ing week  and  month.  At  Paris,  America, 
Britain,  Italy  and  France,  from  the  very 
outset  purstied  dififerent  objectives,  while 
the  domestic  political  conditions  in  each 
country   presently   enforced   a   complete 
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subcn-dinatioii      of      foreign     policy     to  bound  to   insist  that  she   receive   all   of 

domestic   and    parochial,    even    persons^  her   restricted   share.     Above   all,   since 

political  considerations.  the  French  view  of  what  was  necessary 

At  Paris.  Mr.  Wilson  proi)osed  peace  for  French  security  had  been  rather  rudely 
under  the  Fourteen  Points.  To  his  mind  dealt  with,  the  French  were  bound  to 
this  peace  would  be  one  oi  conciliation,  look  to  the  Anglo-French  insurance  as 
provided  only  the  principles  he  advo-  of  utmost  importance.  Therefore,  when 
cated  were  adopted,  and  provided  there  the  United  States  Senate  formally,  and 
should  be  created  a  League  of  Nations  on  two  occasions  rejected  the  Treaty  oi 
to  administer  the  peace  terms.  Before  Versailles,  while  failing  even  to  con- 
accepting  this  platform  of  Mr.  Wilsoii,  sider  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  the 
the  British  amended  it  in  such  a  fashion  French  were  brought  to  the  realisation 
tliat  no  principle  would  or  could  inter-  that  they  had  made  concessions  only  to 
fere  with  the  obtaining  of  what  the  Bri-  find  that  they  would  have  no  guarantee 
tish  regarded  as  their  legitimate  rewards  of  their  safety. 

for  their  sacrifices  in  the  war,  Hamely,  France   was   thus,   by  the    course   of 

the  destruction  of  the  German  war  fleet,  events  in  America,  brought  to  the  grim 

the    seizure    of    the    German    merchant  realisation    that    she   must    stand    alone 

marine,  and  the  possession  of  the  Ger-  again,  and  Germany  would  have  to*  fear 

man  colonies.  no  certainty  of  Allied  intervention  if  she 

Mr.  Wilson  accepted  all  these  condi-  chose  to  renew  the  age-long  contest 
tions,  and  then,  assured  of  l^i'itish  sup-  along  the  Rhine.  Thus  France  v/ould  be 
port,  undertook  to  compel  the  Conti-  in  a  far  worse  situation  than  she  faced 
nental.  nations  to  modify  their  claims,  in  1914,  far  then  she  had  a  sure  Rus- 
which  never  reached  the  real  magnitude  sian  ally,  and  a  well-founded  basis  of 
of  the  British.  The  result  was  initial  hope  alike  for  British  aid,  and  benevo- 
chaos,  presently  partially  restricted  by  a  lent  neutrality  on  the  Italian  side.  To 
series  of  compromises.  Subjected  to  put  the  thing  bluntly,  Britain  and 
British  and  American  pressure,  the  America  had  persuaded  France  to  lay 
French  consented  to  modify  their  own  aside  certain  precautions,  on  the  assur- 
programme  of  security,  provided  France  ance  that  French  armies  would  be  sup- 
were  assured  the  aid  of  Britain  and  ported  by  American  and  British ;  but 
America  in  case  of  a  German  attack,  having  made  her  sacrifices,  France  saw 
Italy  simply  left  the  Peace  Conference,  promptly  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
Japan  obtained  her  will  by  threatening  that  the  promised  support  would  arrive, 
to  leave.  The  situation  in   France  has  become 

Thus,  'in  effect,  Britain  obtained  her  —the  decisive  circumstance  of  the  present 
maximum  demands  without  difficulty,  crisis,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  re- 
thanks  to  American  consent.  America  cognise  its  real  origins.  They  go  back 
obtained  what  she  desired  (what  the  to  the  Peace  Conference.  They  arise 
President  desired),  which  was  the  chance  from  the  policy  of  President  Wilson,  in 
to  impose  an  American  solution  on  the  seeking  a  peace  upon  conditions  formu- 
Peace  Conference.  Japan  realised  her  lated  by  himself  and  accepted  by  the 
demands  by  virtue  of  her  threat.  Italy  British,  aside  from  those  reservations 
quit  the  Peace  Conference  altogether,  made  before  the  Armistice,  and  affect- 
and  declined  to  subject  her  claims  to  ing  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."  In  ef- 
outside  reduction.  Only  the  French  feet,  Britain  and  America  promised  to 
stayed,  submitting  to  the  exactions  of  go  on  Germany's  note,  provided  France 
the  British  and  the  Americans,  and  tak-  would  not  insist  upon  immediate  and 
ing  in  exchange  the  guarantee  of  the  extreme  payment;  but  the  United  States 
President  and  Llo>'d  George  that  their  having  so  far  failed  to  honour  Mr.  Wil- 
nations  would  come  to  the  aid  of  France  son's  signature,  Lloyd  George's  had  no 
in  case  of  a  fresh  German  aggression.  value,  save  if  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  were 

But  at  the  very  outset  it  was  clear  that,  honoured    by    his    own    country.       The 
having  allowed  her  allies  to  reduce  her  French  situation  is  obvious, 
claims,   although   they  maintained   their  But  if  the  refusal  of  the  United  States- 
own    in    full    vigour,   France   would   be  to  perform  its  part,  as  promised  by  the 
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President,  deprived  the  French  of  the  book.  Keynes'  proposal  was  that  the 
guarantees  for  security  which  they  had  United  States  should  pay  in  money,  the 
sought  justly  in  the  Peace  settlement,  French  in  money  and  in  security,  while 
the  course  of  the  British  had  an  equally  the  Poles  and  all  the  other  small  races 
fatal  consequence.  Almost  from  the  were  to  make  equally  great  sacrifices, 
outset  of  the  Peace  negotiations  there  Only  the  British  were  to  be  permitted  to 
was  a  party  in  England  which  looked  to  keep  their  share,  viz. :  the  colonies  and 
a  settlement  which  should  spare  the  the  merchant  marine — the  naval  marine 
Germans,  even  though  France  and  the  being  already  under  water.  These  modi- 
rest  of  Britain's  allies  were  sacrificed.  fications   would   accomplish  two  things : 

This  group  belonged  to  two  extremes,  (1)  they  would  placate  the  German,  (2) 

the  idealists,  and  the  materialists.     The  they   would   insure   the   proinpt   restora- 

idealists  conceived  that  if  Germany  were  tion  of  German  industry,  and  thus  open 

not  punished,  if  the  Peace  terms  were  the  German  markets  to  the  British.   The 

made  sufficiently  light,   Germany  would  idealists  claimed  that  this  was  a  step  to- 

harbour    no    desire    for    revenge,    and  ward  world  peace  and  conciliation.     The 

would  no  longer  be  a  menace  to  world  materialists  argued  it  was  the  one  escape 

peace.     The  materialists  on  th£  contrary  from    Bolshevism,    economic    ruin,    the 

cared    nothing    for    Utopian    considera-  destruction    of   Western   civilisation. 
tions.     They  saw  in   Germany  the  best  But   note   the   effect   of   the   proposed 

customer  left  in  the  world.    .  They  saw  policy.       France,    already    deprived    of 

in    Germany,    fallen    into    disorder,    the  securi,ty   by   the    A.merican    course,    was 

gravest  obstacle  to  a  restoration  of  trade,  now   to   be   deprived   of    reparation    for 

not  alone  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Cen-  her  terfible  devastations.     Actually,  the 

tral  Europe.  costs  of  the  German  war  were  to  be  ap- 

But  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  actual  portioned  between  the  French  and  the 

desires    of   these    two    widely   divergent  Americans,  one  to  pay  by  the  cancella- 

groups    were    the    same.      Both    desired  tion  of  the  Allied  lo-ans,  the  other  by  the 

favourable  terms  for  Germany,  and  both  surrender  of  liens  on  German  mines,  and 

were  hostile  to  France,  because  France,  claims    upon    Germany    for    reparation, 

as  a  result  of  her  sufferings  and  lo-sses  As  may  be  gathered,  this  proposal  found 

in  the  war,  sought  large  reparations,  and  great   support   in    Britain,   for   it  served 

as    a    consequence    of    her    history,    de-  British  interests  in  every  kind  of  way. 
manded  guarantees  for  her  future  pro-  But   it   was   equally  inevitable  that  it 

tection.     The  result  was  a  considerable  should   find   less  support   in  the  United 

British   campaign    for   reducing   the   bill  States,    where    the    proposal    to    cancel 

which  was  to  be  tendered  fo  Germany  debts  met  with   amazed  silence  or  con- 

at  Versailles.  temptuous    disregard,    and    in    France, 

When  the  bill  actually  tendered  be-  where  the  reduction  o-f  French  claims 
came  known,  then  these  same  groups  in  for  reparation  spelled  national  ruin.  As 
Britain  burst  into  full-throated  denun-  a  consequence  there  were  carried  on  in 
ciation  of  the  Treaty,  of  the  French,  of  Britain  two  kinds  of  propaganda,  attack 
their  own  Government,  and  of  President  upon  the  United  States  as  mercenary, 
Wilson.  Then  followed,  as  a  logical  ex-  upon  France  as  militaristic.  This  cam- 
tension,  a  -demand  for  the  modification  paign  was  ignored,  practically  unper- 
of  the  Treaty,  as  it  had  been  agreed  ceived,  in  America,  but  in  France,  its 
upon — a  modification  which,  in  effect,  full  significance  was  promptly  appre- 
amounted    to    a    demand    that    France  ciated. 

should   abandon    the   more    considerable  Thus,    in    less    than    a    year.    France 

portion  of  her  claims  for  reparation  and  found  herself  deprived  of  all  pledges  for 

security,  and  that  the  United  States,  by  military   support,   and   faced   by   an   ag- 

consenting   to    cancel    the    debts    due    it  gressive  attack  in  the  matter  of  repara- 

from  the  Allied  nations,  shcmld  actually  tions,  an  attack  coming  from  anally  wha 

reduce  the   German  burden  by  £2,000,-  had  profited  far  more  and  suffered  far 

000,000.  less  than   France   in  the   war.     Hence- 

The  most   striking  exposition   of  this  forth,  France  felt  that  she  would  be  com- 

view  was  made  by  Keynes,  in  his  notable  pelled  to  defend  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
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SO  far  as  her  interests  were  concerned, 
not  alone  from  German  assault,  but  also 
from  British  attack.  That  part  of  the 
Treaty  which  insured  security  was  gone, 
as  a  result  of  American  action.  That 
part  which  promised  reparatio'n  was  in 
danger  as  a  consequence  of  British  at- 
tack. What  this  situation  would  mean 
to  the  Germans  the  French  clearly  per- 
ceived. In  this  emergency  France  went 
through  an  election,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  disclose  an  almost  unanimous 
national  will  to  save  the  Treaty,  to  pre- 
serve French  interests  in  the  document, 
and  to  resist  British  attempts  to  amend 
it  to  the  advantage  of  Britain  and  Ger 
many  alike. 

Mr.  Simonds  then  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
Kapp  coup  d'etat,  and  the  sending  of 
German  trcops  into  the  Ruhr  district. 
He  insists  that  France,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  no  option  but  to  meet 
the  German  challenge  by  immediate  ac- 
tion, or  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  which 
gave  her  the  minimum  protection  she 
needed.  The  Germans,  he  holds,  were 
surprised  at  the  French  occupation  of 
Frankfort,  but  the  whole  business  "  re- 
sulted in  the  public  disclosure,  in  baf- 
fling fashion,  of  a  schism  in  the  En- 
tente."    He  then  continues. 

There  remains  the  single  question : 
What  for  the  future  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  any  actual  collapse  o-f  the 
Entefite?  It  is  quite  clear  at  the  outset 
that  a  break  between  France  and  Britain, 
if  it  is  absolute,  destroys  the  last  remain- 
ing prospect  of  a  rescue  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  isolated  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  necessarily  separated  from 
each  other,  as  a  consequence  would  cease 
to  exercise  any  control  or  influence  upon 
Continental  affairs.  Any  association  of 
nations  in  the  sense  in  which  we  talked 
a  year  ago  would  disappear. 

In  the  second  place,  the  German  mili- 
tarists in  control  of  Germany  to-day, 
having  with  the  approval  of  America 
and  Britain  used  their  strength  to  crush 
all  opposition  within  Germany,  would 
find  themselves  masters  of  the  German 
structure  as  completely  as  before  1914. 


It  would  be  for  them  to  decide  in  what 
directiom  to  pursue  their  familiar  ends, 
whether  to  go  east  and  south,  demolish- 
ing Poland,  and  absorbing  the  fragments 
of  the  old  Hapsburg  Empire,  or  west, 
and  crush  France. 

There  never  was,  and  there  does  not 
exist,  any  hope  of  eliminating  militar- 
istic control  in  Germany,  save  through  a 
continued  association  of  the  Western 
nations  to  that  common  end.  But  the 
association  has  been  endangered,  while 
the  German  army  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  Ludendorffs,  and  their  I 
kind,  and  the  German  Government  re- 
mains at  the  mercy  of  the  army.  The 
real  opponents  of  German  militarism 
within  Germany  have  once  more  been 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Western 
nations  consenting  to  their  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  militaristic  element, 
because  the  western  nations  do  not  un- 
derstand German  ccmditions,  and  are 
more  interested  in  German  trade  than  in 
German  deliverance. 

Conceivably  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
which  has  now  arisen  will  have  its  sober- 
ing effect  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
Lloyd  George  has  embarked  upon  a 
policy  which,  if  pursued,  leads  straight 
to  the  complete  rupture  with  France. 

French  policy  will  not,  and  cannot 
change,  because  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  are  satisfied  that  further  yielding 
to  Germany,  even  on  British  demand, 
spells  ruin.  France  will  strive  with  such 
strength  as  she  has,  and  it  is  consider- 
able, to  enforce  the  Treaty,  which  the 
British  and  American  representatives,  to- 
gether with  the  French,  accepted,  but 
which  the  American  Senate  has  rejected, 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  has 
seemed  to  France  to  ignore. 

German  policy,  by  contrast,  will  fol- 
low exactly  the  opposite  policy.  So  long 
as  the  Germans  do  not  feel  able  to  chal- 
lenge France  in  a  new  war,  Germany 
will  pursue  a  policy  of  evasion,  adapted 
to  catching  British  support,  hampering 
French  recovery,  but  just  missing  actual 
warfare.  To-day  it  is  a  question  of  dis- 
armament ;  and  Germany  has  proposed  a 
postponement.  France  will  insist  upon 
compliance  with  the  Treaty,  but  the  Bri- 
tish mav  demur.   Then  France  will  have 
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to  use   force,  or  conseni  that  Gennany 
stay  armed. 

To-morrow  there  will  be  a  question  of 
money  payments  for  reparation.  Again 
Germany  will  protest ;  again  there  will 
be  considerable  support  for  Germany  in 
Britain.  Once  more  the  thing  will  take 
the  natural  course. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  France 
was  to  evacuate  the  occupied  regions 
within  a  fixed  period,  provided  that  Ger- 
many complied  with  the  terms  oi  the 
Treaty.  But  if  Germany  evades, 
France  can,  and  doubtless  will,  continue 
to  occupy  German  territory,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  occupation,  if  the  evasions  con- 
tinue. But  this  means  only  a  multipli- 
cation of  incidents,  of  collisions,  of  dis- 
putes. Always,  moreover,  one  of  these 
disputes  can  lead  to  a  new  war,  unless 
France  takes  rigorous  measures  to  ren- 
der Germany  helpless.  And  such  mea- 
sures would  provoke  British  and  Italian, 
and  even  American  protests,  nat  impos- 
sibly. A  new  war  might  easily  involve 
all  of  the  world  again,  because  no  man 
can  measure  the  extent  of  an  interna- 
tional disturbance. 

Outside  of  an  agreement  between 
France  and  her  Allies  of  the  past,  to  en- 
force the  Treaty,  or  to  modify  it,  there 
is  no  conceivable  escape  from  the 
vicious  situation  of  the  present  hour. 
But  for  France  the  present  Treaty  re- 
presents the  minimum  of  justice  and  se- 
curity, the  least  France  can  accept  and 
be  safe  and  solvent.  Therefore,  French 
assent  to  modification  is  impossible. 
But  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Bri- 
tish there  is  more  and  mare  acceptance 
of  the  view  that  the  Treaty  must  be 
modified.  Neither  Britain  nor  America 
has  any  material  interest  in  further  ap- 
plication of  the  Treaty.  America  has 
lost  interest ;  Britain  seems  unwilling  to 
incur  risks  and  expenses,  which  will  only 
give  benefits  to  France. 

As  for  Italy,  she  broke  with  France 
last  year  at  Paris,  when  Clemenceau  fol- 


lowed Wilson  instead  of  Orlando  in  the 
matter  of  Fiume.  She  has  not  forgiven, 
and  will  not  forgive,  what  she  regards 
as  a  desertion  of  an  ally  by  France.  She 
is  rejoiced  now  to  see  France  in  the 
same  position  she  felt  that  she  occupied 
at  Paris.  Beyond  this,  she  would  wel- 
come a  German  renaissance,  whatever 
militaristic  circumstances  attended  it, 
whiqh  would  menace  the  Slav  states, 
erected  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in 
the  pathway  of  her  own  interests,  and 
diminish  French  influence,  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  the  Slav  states,  and  of  Greece, 
whose  lands  Italy  occupies  in  part. 

What  has  arrived  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  the  last  phase  in  every  world  conflict 
—in  every  general  war.  Victory  at- 
tained, the  immediate  menace  eliminated, 
the  common  peril  abolished,  the  several 
allies  find  themselves  no  longer  united 
in  a  common  cause,  but  divided  by  dif- 
ferent, and  even  by  conflicting,  interests. 
Germany  remains  a  peril  for  France  and 
Belgium ;  but  Germany  without  a  fleet 
is  not  a  menace  to  Britain  or  to  America. 
As  for  Italy,  her  immediate  danger  dis- 
appeared when  Austria-Hungary  col- 
lapsed ;  and  only  the  Austrian  issue  sep- 
arated her  f ro-m  a  natural  alliance  with 
Germany. 

The  result  is  the  threatened  dispersion 
of  the  alliance  in  almost  the  same 
fashion  as  the  alliance  which  conquered 
Napoleon  collapsed  a  century  ago.  The 
real  difference  between  the  two  situa- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that  while  Napoleon 
was  left  on  St.  Helena,  the  Napoleonic 
circumstance  in  Germany,  namely,  the 
military  group,  remains  in  control  of  the 
army,  and  dominates  the  government. 
In  this  lies  the  peril  of  the  present  hour, 
and  the  true  misfortune  of  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  premature,  if  inevitable, 
crumbling  of  the  association  which  won 
the  military  phase  of  the  German  war, 
but  measurably  failed  to  translate  its  vic- 
tory into  effective  peace. 


.     OURSELVES    ALONE. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  we  really  journals,  and  from  people  who  have 
know  of  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland.  We  visited  Ireland,  that  all  sorts  of  things 
hear,  in  this  country,  only  what  is  al-  are  going  on  there,  about  which  no  whis- 
lawcd  to  appear  in  Great  Britain  on  this  per  reaches  the  rest  of  the  British  Em- 
subject,   but    we   know    from    American  pire.       One   nntnrnllv    welcomes,    there- 
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fore,  any  new  informaticni  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Shaw  Desmond's  article 
in  The  London  Magazine,  concerning  the 
plans  of  the  Sinn  Feiners,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  most  popular.  At  the  same 
time,  the  things  he  says  are  so  startling 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  he 
is  accurately  informed.  He  declares,  for 
instance,  that  the  republican  anriy  con- 
sists of  between  200,000  and  300.000 
men,  and  that  it  can  be  brought  up  to 
400,000  or  more,  if  necessary. 

The  organisation  of  tlie  armj-  is  absolutely 
modern.  It  is  divided  into  county  brigades, 
all  with  commanders,  and  full  staffs,  there 
being  a  brigadier  for  each  county,  and  the 
county  feeling  being  exploited  to  the  utmost ; 
each  county  competing  against  its  neighbour 
in  efficiency.  In  each  of  these  brigades  there 
are  about  15,000  men,  which  are  again  divided 
into  battalions  of  about  2000,  these  being 
divided  into  double  companies  of  about  400 
to  each  company,  which  have  replaced  the 
original  single   company. 

"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  complete  units 
of  technical  recruits,  including  engineers, 
and  a  transport  service,  whilst  the  disci- 
pline and  keenness  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Irish  Republic  are  extraordinary."  He 
maintains  that  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  by  men  who  have  fought 
in  the  war,  and  learned  its  lessons.  Ac- 
cording to?  him,  Sinn  Fein  is  relying  on 
the  fact  that  a  first-class  soldier  can  be 
made  in  six  months  or  less.  Amongst 
the  commanders  of  this  army  are  officers 
who  have  been  decorated  for  service  on 
the  West  Front.  The  army  has  one  of 
the  m©st  perfect  ambulance  co-rps  in 
existence.  Nurses  from  the  West  Front 
have  organised  it  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  Ulster  con- 
tributed the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  soldiers 
to  the  West  Front.  This  is  not  so.  The 
official  figures  are  that  the  enlistments  from 
1914  to  1917  were,  for  Ulster,  58,438,  and  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  65,147.  As  one  half  of 
the  Ulstermen  enlisting  were  Nationalists — 
half  of  Ulster  has  always  been  Nationalist — 
this  means  about  three  Nationalist  recruits  en- 
listed for  each  one  Unionist  recruit.  It  has 
been  asked  why  these  Sinn  Feiners  fought  for 
England.  The  reply  given  to  me  is  that  they 
did  so  because  they  believed  that  the  war  was 
one  for  the  protection  of  small  nationalities 
like  Belgium.  The  case  of  Ireland,  they  say, 
has  embittered  them.  They  expected  the  war 
would  bring  independence. 

Mr.  Desmond  declares  that  the  Irish 
armies  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds 
o;f  ammunition.    They  have  enough  car- 


tridges for  rifle  and  automatic  pistol  to- 
last  from  three  to  six  months,  and  have 
a  big  supply  of  hand  grenades  and 
bombs. 

The  source  is  partly  outside  and  partly  in- 
side, and  the  getting  of  these  arms  is  a 
romance  in  itself  in  what  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  adventures  of  our  times.  Scarcely 
a  sun  rises  and  sets  that  does  not  see  a  giin- 
running  in  remote  districts,  only  a  minimum 
of  the  cases  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  authori- 
ties, or  being  published.  Some  of  these  run- 
nings represent  hundreds  o^  rifles,  and  they, 
are  brought  in  in  all  conceivable  ways.  In 
some  instances  the  Royal  Irish  Constables  and 
soldiers  are  actually  being  used  as  the  inno- 
cent and  unconscious  carriers !  No  smugglers 
in  the  "  preventive  "  days  ever  shov/ed  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Sinn  Fein  ingenuity.  Sinn  Fein 
does  not  talk  much  about  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but,  although  not  spoken  of,  they  can  be 
guessed. 

The  contraband  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion appear  to  corhe  chiefly  from 
America  and  from  Birmingham,  but 
much  is  obtained  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  Sinn  Feiners  are 
constantly  raiding  places  where  ammu- 
nition can  be  obtained,  but  this  part  of 
their  activities  is  never  allowed  to  get 
into  the  papers. 

And  here  is  a  point  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  results.  The  Government  has  in 
Ireland  vast  quantities  of  war  material.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  most  of  the  soldiers 
and  officers  are  away  from  barracks,  leaving 
only  weak  guards  behind.  Sinn  Fein,  through 
its  Intelligence  Department,  knows  everything 
that  goes  on.  "  Nobody  can  bat  an  eyelid," 
as  a  Sinn  Feiner  said,  "without  we  Icnow  it 
beforehand !"  Some  day  the  British  garrisons 
in  Ireland  may  vrake  up  to  find  themselves 
disarrned  in  a  universal  raid,  and  their  am- 
munition and  weapons  vanished  jnto  the  Irish 
landscape. 

Mr.  Desmond  gives  various  instances 
of  Sinn  Fein  methods,  and  states  that  at 
the  anquiry  into  the  Easter  rebellion,  it 
came  out  that  the  Irish  volunteers  were 
walking  through  Dublin  streets  with 
rifles,  either  taken  from  British  soldiers, 
or  exchanged  by  them  for  food.  "  This 
exchange  goes  on  to-day,"  he  says ;  "  the 
soldiers  are  punished,  but  the  arms  are 
not  recavered."  The  Sinn  Feiners  have 
no  heavy  guns,  machine  guns,  aeroplanes 
or  tanks.  They  declare,  however,  that 
all  these  weapons  need  massed  targets, 
and  frontal  attacks,  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  war  that  is  coming,  guerilla  tactics, 
characterised  by  extreme  mobility,  will  be  em- 
ployed.    No  trenches  witt  be  dug.     The  rifle 
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and  the  hand-grenade,  with  the  automatic  pis- 
tol (the  last  of  which  Sinn  Fein  has  in  large 
quantities),  will  apparently  be  the  chief  wea- 
pons employed.  What  Sinn  Femers  are  re- 
lying upon  is  (1)  the  fact  that  they  know 
every  inch  of  the  fighting  ground;  (.2)  that 
they  will  have  every  man,  woman  and  child 
with  them,  and  an  unsurpassable  secret  ser- 
vice;  and  (3)  that  Ireland's  time  for  rising 
will  not  be  England's. 

If,  however,  they  find  that  they  need 
aeroplanes,  they  intend  to  get  thein  from 
the    English    aerodromes,    and,    in    any 
case,  it  is  easier  to  fly  an  aeroplane  into 
Ireland  than  to  import  a  big  gun.     He 
mentions,  by  the   way,  that   during  the 
rising  in    1916,   only   746  men   took   an 
armed  part  against  the  English,  yet  these 
746  held  Dublin  for  eight  days  against 
the  overwhelming  regular  forces  of  law 
and  order.      This   fact   has   greatly   en- 
couraged the  Sinn  Feiners,  according  to 
Mr.  Desmond,  in  their  plans  for  armed 
rebellion.     He  tells  how,  some  time  ago, 
they  boarded  a  craft  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment,   overpowered    the    crew,    and 
seized  their  arms.     Similar  feats  will  be 
repeated  again,  and  some  day  the  papers 
may  bring  us  strange  surprises. 

Drilling  of  these  forces  goes  on  literally  by 
day  and  night  in  the  mountains,  fields,  etc. 
Technical  articles  upon  military  tactics  are  be- 
ing circulated  secretly  and  studied  by  hun- 
'  ^reds  of  thousands  of  young  men.  Those  that 
appeared  in  the  Irish  Volunteer  were  consid- 
ered "extremely  able"  by  the  British  military 
authorities,  whilst  the  fight  at  Ashburn,  in 
which  a  Volunteer  minority  defeated  a  heavy 
"Regular"  majority,  is  regarded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  the  Irish  army  is  learn- 
ing its  lessons. 

The  Sinn  Feiners  have  one  of  the 
finest  secret  services  in  the  world,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  detectives  employed  by  the  British 


Government  are  actually  Sinn  Feiners, 
and  this  enables  them  to  forestall  Dublin 
Castle  at  every  point. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  not  only  does  the 
Sinn  Fein  Secret  Service  know  where  every 
machine-gun,  tank  and  aeroplane  of  their  op- 
ponents is,  but  they  make  a  special  psychologi- 
cal study  of  every  British  officer,  especially 
if  he  be  a  commanding  officer,  his  strength  and 
weaknesses.  They  take  no  chances.  Sinn 
Fein  at  the  time  of  writing,  instead  of  be- 
ing suppressed,  is  supreme.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  its  intelligence  department  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  Dublin  Castle  that  every 
order  made  by  the  Government  is  anticipated 
and  eluded— a  point  that  holds  good  for  the 
most  desolate  region  in  the  west,  as  for  Dub- 
lin itself. 

In    order   to    hold    Ireland    down,    an 
army  of  from  60,060  to  100,000  sddiers 
is  being  used  to-day.     In  addition  there 
are  11,000  police,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
being  £3,387,233  per  annum.     The  cost 
of  the  army  was  stated  fey  Mr.  Churchill 
to  be  over  i  10,000,000  per  annum.     Mr. 
Desmond   states   that   the    Sinn   Feiners 
rely  greatly  upon  the  help  of  America, 
and  anticipate  that  once  they  have  freed 
themselves   from  the   English  yoke,  the 
United  States  will  recognise  them,  and 
other  nations  will   then  speedily   follow 
suit.     The  emphatic  decision  of  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in   Chicago  not  to 
have  anything  to  da  with  Ireland  must 
have    dashed   the   hopes   of    Sinn    Fein. 
Mr.  Desmond  concludes  his  startling  ar- 
ticle as  follows : — 

The  writer  will  venture  to  make  a  double 
prophecy.  First,  an  Irish  Republic  wiH  be 
declared,  and,  second,  one  of  its  first  steps 
will  be  a  proposal  for  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  England.  Tfiat  is  a  fore- 
cast, not  taken  from  the  imagkiation,  but 
based  on  solid  fact.  Ireland  will  yet  be  Eng- 
land's best  friend. 


MARRIAGE    LAWS   IN   RUSSIA. 


Many  wild  statements  have  been  made 
concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks towards  marriage.  Although  again 
and  again  refuted,  the  report  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Bolshevik  principles  to  n^tien- 
alise  women,  is  still  very  widely  belreved. 
Those  who  believe  it  ought  to  read  l3ae 
documents  which  are  published  in  The 
Contemporary  Review^  abmit  the  Soviet 
law  of  marriage,  and  the  family.  The 
code  of  laws  consists  of  246  articles,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Bolshe- 
vism are  clearly   defined  therein.     The 


Soviet  marriage  law  is  **  not  only  a 
means  of  counteracting  clerical  religious 
influences  upon  the  people,  k  is  revolu- 
tionary and  Socialistic." 

k  not  only  breaks  abruptly  witH  the  old 
regime  of  our  pre-bourgeois  matnmonial  re- 
lations. It  sweeps  away  all  the  patriarchal 
and  feudal  hindrances  to  marriage — differ- 
ences of  religion  between  the  mas  and 
woman,  religious  prohibitions  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  marriage,  etc.  it  establishes  complete 
equality  between  man  and  woman,  in  so  far 
as  this  depends  upon  the  provision  di  the 
marriage  law. 
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IMie  underlying  principle  of  the  code 
is  that  the  family  is  based  not  upon  mar- 
riage, but  upon  actual  parentage.  Com- 
plete freedom  of  divorce  is  established. 
In  the  preface  to  the  code,  the  editor  of 
the  Law  Bureau  in  Russia  points  out 
that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  the  Government  had 
been  obliged  to  devote  its  whole  strength 
to  repd  unexampled  attacks  of  the  ut- 
most fury  from  within  and  without. 

Neverthelcs.s,  while  sustaining  this  fierce  de- 
fensive struggle  against  a  whole  world  of 
enemies,  the  Russian  proletariat  has  also 
found  enough  strengtii  for  the  work  of  crea- 
tiYC  construction  in  the  direction  of  the  rea- 
lisation of  Socialism.  During  this  short 
period  so  much  has  been  done,  far  more  than 
other  classes  have  succeeded  in  doing  under 
far  more  favourable  conditions  in  the  course 
of  years  and  years.  One  has  only  to  glance 
through  the  "  Collection  of  Laws  of  the 
Workers  and  Peasants'  Government,"  in  or- 
der to  convince  oneself  of  this  with  astonish- 
ment and  joy.  So  much  has  been  done  dur- 
ing these  few  months  that  it  is  already  pos- 
sible to  unify  the  material  scattered  in  vari- 
ous decrees,  to  fill  in  blanks,  to  extract  the 
Socialist  and  revolutionary  principles,  to  de- 
velop them,  and  to  establish  a  more  or  less 
systematic  and  complete  correlation  between 
them,  to  edit  codes,  systematised  books  of 
laws  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Re- 
public of  Soviets,  not,  it  is  true.  Socialist  laws, 
for  in  an  established  Socialist  society,  laws 
will  be  superfluous,  but  laws  paving  and  trac- 
ing out  the  road  to  Socialism. 

He  points  out,  further,  that  as  Rus- 
sia is  still  in  the  process  of  transition 
from  a  Capitalist  to  a  completely 
Socialist  state  of  society,  the  codes  can- 
not have  the  same  rocklike  fixity  which 
distinguished  ancient  collections  of 
codes. 

If  the  Socialist  order  were  already  definitely 
established  among  us,  we  eught  to  substitute 
for  the  care  of  children  by  their  relatives 
their  care  I»y  society,  without  exception.  But 
we  live  in  a  transition  period.  We  have  not 
got  Sociali.sm  in  a  perfected  form.  That  is 
why  we  are  led  to  make  use  of  transitional 
measures,  but  of  such  a  kind  that  they  may 
serve  3^  a  foundation  for  universal  ,care  by 
the  social  community  of  those  who  have  not 
ret  attained  the  normal  capacity  for  work, 
or  for  tliose  who  have  lost  it.  So  long  as 
the  individual  family  exists,  children  in  the 
care  of  their  relatives  are  not  as  a  general 
rule  placed  under  public  guardianship  (with 
the  exception  of  compulsory  education,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  same  kind). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  children  who 
are  deprived  of  the  care  of  their  family,  with- 
•u^  regard  to  their  possession  of  property,  to 
Ibcir  wealth  or  poverty,  are  placed  under 
giJardianship,  under  the  care  of  the  Public 
State  Institutions,  the  Bureaux  of  Social  Wel- 


fare. These  institutions  exercise  such  guar- 
diansiiip,  and  take  all  the  measures  appertain- 
ing to  guardianship,  preferable  without  the 
intervention  of  agents,  and  may,  only  in 
special  cases,  entrust  their  duties  to  indivi- 
dual persons,  appointing  them  guardians 
either  of  single  wards,  or  of  whole  groups 
of  wards. 

Consequently,  guardianship  is  so  organised 
and  established  that  it  can  be  preserved,  even 
in  a  definitely  established  Socialist  society, 
on  a  broader  basis,  that  is  to  say,  functioning 
for  the  benefit  not  of  some,  but  of  all,  the 
persons  who  need  the  care  of  the  social  com- 
munity. 

With  regard  to*  the  insistence  by  the 
Soviets  of  the  registration  of  marriages, 
he  says  that  in  a  true  Socialistic  society, 
such  registration  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  we  live  in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
it  is  just  here  that  it  becomes  plain,  as 
we  said  above,  that  the  desire  to  take 
a  direct  leap  into  the  future,  which  at 
first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  radical  step, 
proves  to  be  a  marking  time  on  the  same 
spot,  or  a  leap  backwards.  The  clauses 
relating  to  parentage  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

Children  not  born  in  matrimony  sliall  have 
the  same  rights  as  children  born  to  persons 
whose  marriage  has  been  registered.  .  .  . 
An  unmarried  pregnant  woman  shall  make  a 
declaration  at  the  registry  office  not  later  than 
three  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
indicating  the  date  of  conception,  the  name 
and  domicile  of  the  child's  father.  .  ...  A 
married  woman  may  make  a  like  declaration 
if  the  father  of  the  child  conceived  is  not  her 
registered  husband.  .  .  .  The  registrar 
shall  advise  the  person  named  in  the  declara- 
tion as  the  father,  and  the  said  person  shall 
have  the  right,  within  two  weeks  of  the  day 
upon  which  he  receives  the  notice,  to  initiate 
an  action  for  the  nullification  of  the  mother's 
declaration.  Failure  to  dispute  the  declaration 
'>  ithin  the  stated  period  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  recognition  of  the  child  as  his.  .  .  . 
If  it  shall  be  established  that  the  connection 
of  the  person  indicated  with  the  mother  of 
tlie  child  was  such,  that  in  tiie  natural  course 
of  things  that  person  would  be  the  father  of 
the  child,  the  tribunal  shall  pronounce  judg- 
ment, recognising  that  person  as  the  father, 
and  at  the  same  time  shall  decree  that  he  shall 
bear  a  share  of  all  expenditure  caused  by 
pregnancy,  confinement,  birth  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  child.  .  .  .  Children  whose 
parents  are  not  united  in  registered  marriage 
may  bear  the  name  of  their  father,  or  their 
mother,  and  their  united  names.  The  names 
of  such  children  shall  be  established  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parents,  and  failing  such 
agreement,  l)y  the  tribunal.  .  .  .  Parents 
shall  make  personal  provision  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  their  education  and  training  for 
useful  employment.  For  male  children  until 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for  female  children 
until  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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In  April,   1918,  the  Bolshevists  com-! 

pletely  abolished  the  right  of  inheritance. 

l"  This  deals  a  mortal  blow  at  the  Institu- 

i.tion  of  private  property.    It  ceased  to  be 

isomething  eternal  in  conception,  passing 

Prom   one   generation   to   another,    from? 
ne  family  to  another,  according  to  the 
principles  of  individual  right." 

Private  property  is  transformed,  at  most, 
into  a  life  interest;  the  property  remains  at- 
tached to  a  particular  person,  at  most,  for 
his  lifetime,  and  no  longer.  But  after  the 
death  of  each  individual  owner,  it  becomes 
the  property,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  a 
community — of  the  proletarian  State.  By 
means  of  this  abolition  of  the  right  oi  v>n- 
vate  inheritance,  we  suspend  a  sword  of 
Damocles  above  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
perty, giving  it  a  short  duration  and  an  im- 
portance only  relative.  That  is  why  this  abo- 
lition of  the  right  of  inheritance  should  have 
an  exceedingly  important,  social  and  psy- 
chological, educative  influence  on  Socialist 
labours,  it  should  contribute  very  largely  to 
destroy  the  instincts  of  individual  ownership. 

The  editor  points  out  that  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  decreeing  the 
abolition  of  inheritance,  the  property  of 
deceased  persons  in  totality,  and  of  all 


kinds  becomes  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sian Socialistic  Federal  Republic  of 
Soviets.  Small  patrimonies,  however, 
up  to  1000  roubles  are  not  thus  vested 
in  the  State,  but  the  administration  and 
the  free  d'isposition  of  these  passes  to 
certain  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
State  ignores  these  little  patrimonies,  as 
the  administration  of  this  would  involve 
great  labour  and  expense. 

But  in  abolishing  the  right  of  private  in- 
heritance we  could  not  fail  to  consider  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  individual- 
istic family  still  exists,  that  at  present  the  free 
education  of  children  by  the  community  has 
no  place  in  actual  fact,  and  that  at  present 
we  have  not  realised  in  fact  the  guarantee  by 
society  of  the  needs  of  all  its  disabled  and 
necessitous  members.  That  is  why,  pending 
the  realisation  of  all  the  measures  of  social 
insurance  indicated  above,  we  have  preserved 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  insurance,  casual,  im- 
perfect, individual,  drawn  from  the  patrimony 
of  the  deceased,  for  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
for  the  husband  or  wife,  when  disabled  and 
necessitous.  Further,  insurance  is  granted  to 
a  much  larger  circle  of  persons,  and  with 
much  greater  certainty,  than  under  the  old 
laws  of  succession. 


RESTORING  THE    BISON    HERDS. 


No  animal  has  excited  a  greater 
amount  of  sentimental  interest  than  the 
bison.  The  harrowing  story  of  this 
sadly  maltreated  beast  has  often  been 
told.  The  cheerful  epilogue  of  the  story 
has  but  lately  come  to  light,  and  an  in- 
teresting version  of  it  is  presented  in 
Natural  History,  by  Mr.  C.  Gordon 
Hewitt,  who,  as  consulting  zoologist  to 
the  Canadian  Government's  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation,  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  events  that  he  records. 
Mr.  Hewitt  writes  under  the  title,  "  The 
Return  of  the  Bison." 

Thanks  to  the  protection  accorded  the 
bison,  in  the  nick  of  time,  by  official  and 
•unofficial  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  race  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction,  but  is.  on  the  con- 
trary, increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
story,  in  a  nutshell,  is  told  in  the  cap- 
tion of  one  of  the  excellent  photographs 
wHh  which  the  author  of  the  article 
above  mentioned  has  illustrated  his 
text.     We  read : 

Probably  no  large  quadruped  has  ever  dc- 
vele^ed  in  such  prodiffious  numbers  as  did  the 
Araericaa  bis«n  in  the  days  •i  its  glory.  The 
Ce«trri  Plains,  literally  Wack  with  these  kucc 


oxen,  supported  countless  millions  which,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  tribute  to  the  Indians  and 
the  wolves,  roamed  undisturbed.  Even  as 
late  as  1871  there  was  observed  migrating 
across  the  southern  plains  a  single  wedge- 
shaped  herd  on  a  twenty-five  mile  front,  with 
a  depth  of  fifty  miles.  Such  a  drove  could 
contain  no  fewer  than  4,000,000  head.  But 
of  former  myriads  there  were  left  in  1889  on'y 
about  600  wild  bison  over  the  entire  conti- 
nent. From  this  small  nucleus  several  herds 
-ere  recruited,  of  which  the  largest  is  now 
in  Buffalo  Park,  Alberta,  Canada. 

George  Catlin,  the  painter  of  Western 

life,  writing  in  1841,  placed  the  annual 

slaughter  of  bison  at  between  2,000,000 

and  3,000,000  per  annum,  and  prophesied 

the  extermination  of  the  species  within 

eight  or  ten  years. 

The  death  knell  was  struck  when  the  con- 
struction of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  was 
begun  at  Omaha  in  1866.  Previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  first  transcontinental  railway  the 
difficulties  of  marketing  the  results  of  the 
slaughter  served  as  a  slight  check  on  the  rate 
of  extermination,  for,  although  the  bison  were 
being  killed  out  at  a  rate  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  natural  increase,  thev  would  have 
existed  for  some  years  longer  than  the  com- 
ing of  the  railroads  and  additional  swarms  of 
white  hunters  rendered  possible. 

This    railway    divided   the   bison    itito 
.southern  and  nerthera  herds,  of  which 
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the  former,  the  larger  of  the  two,  was 
completely  wiped  out  by  1875.  The  nor- 
thern herd,  ranging  far  up  into  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  was  net  so  easily  des- 
troyed, though  the  building  of  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific  Railway  hastened  the  pro- 
cess of  extermination.  From  the  rem- 
nants of  this  herd  the  reconstitution  of 
the  race  has  been  effected.  Mr.  Hewitt 
writes : 

There  came  finally  a  brighter  neriod  in  the 
history  of  the  bison  in  America.  In  1889, 
when  they  had  reached  tlieir  lowest  level, 
there  were  only  256  buffalo  in  captivity,  200 
protected  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  635  running 
wild,  of  which  number  550  were  estimated  to 
be  in  the  Athabaska  region  of  the  Canadian 
North-west  Territories ;  the  whole  bison  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be  1091 
head.  An  attempt  was  now  made  in  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  remnant,  and  by 
1903,  according  to  the  census  of  the  Ameri- 
can BisoH  Society,  they  had  increased  to  1753 
htead.  These  were  chiefly  confined  in  the 
national  reservations  and  parks  of  the  United 
States  Government ;  some  were  owned  by 
private  individuals.  The  largest  private  owner 
appears  to  have  been  Michael  Pablo,  of  Mon- 
tana, who  had  a  herd  •{  abeut  700  animals 
in  1906,  the  value  of  which  he  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

In  1907  the  Canadian  Government  learned 
that  the  Pablo  herd  was  for  sale,  and  with 
commendable  foresight,  purchased  it,  realis- 
ing- the  importance  of  acquiring  so  valuable 
a"  herd  of  what  had  formerly  been  the  most 
abundant  ©f  our  large,  native  mammals.  For 
its  reception  and  maintenance  a  special 
rational  park  was  established  at  Wainwright. 
in  Alberta.  This  reservation  covers  an  area 
of  about  160  square  miles,  the  whole  of  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  special  wire  fence,  about 
seventy-six  miles  in  length.  Judging  by  the 
abundance  of  old  bison  wallows  it  evidently 
formed  a  favourite  place  for  bison  in  years 
gone  by.  Several  lakes,  the  largest  <^f  which 
is  Jamieson  Lake,  about  seven  miles  long, 
provid*  an  ample  water  supply.  The  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  capture  of  the  Pablo  herd 
©f  bison,  and  the  transportation  of  the  ani- 
mals to  the  Buffalo  Park  at  Wainwright,  Al- 
berta, can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
From  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  last  ani- 
mals in  1909  they  have  increased  steadily  each 
ycatv  until  in  1918  they  numbered  3711  head, 


or    more   than    three   times   the    total    number     ( 
(if  bison  known  to  be  living  in  North  Ainerioa   d 
in   1889. 

The  United  States  Government  also 
took  steps  to  protect  and  increase  the 
herds  of  bison  remaining.  A  national 
bison  range  was  established  in  Montana; 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  other  national  reservations,  the  bison 
were  carefully  protected,  with  successful 
results. 

There  are  now  eight  herds  protected  by  the 
United  States  Government,  comprising  al- 
together 891  animals.  The  largest  number  is 
contained  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Wyoming,  where  there  were  on  January  1, 
1919,  457  animals.  In  the  Montana  National 
Bison  Range  there  were  242  animals  an  the 
same  date,  and  the  third  largest  herd  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Wichita  National  Forest  and 
Game  Reserve  in  Oklahoina,  where  there  are 
about  100  bisoH. 

The  total  number  of  captive  bison  is  the 
United  States  in  January,  1919,  according  to  a 
statement  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  M. 
S.  Garretson,  secretary  of  the  American 
Bison  Society,  was  3048  head.  It  is  estiraated 
that  there  are  also  about  seventy  wild  bison, 
making  a  total  of  about  3118  bison  ia  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  tstal  number  of 
bison  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  1919  was 
about^  4250  animals. 

From  the  above  estimates  it  will  be  se«« 
that  we  have  now  approximately  7360  bisoH 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  com- 
pared with  1091  in  1889.  These  figures  shew 
that  the  bison  are  coming  back,  and  that  th«y 
are   doing   so   rapidly. 

Already  it  is  becoming  a  problet«  t© 
take  care  of  the  increment  of  the  p*^- 
tected  herds.  The  Canadian  authorities 
have  arranged  to  give  their  surplus  bisen 
to  such  public  institutions  as  desire  them. 
Mr.  Hewitt  suggests  that,  in  view  of  the 
pre-sent  high  price  oi  beef,  the  value  of 
the-  bison's  "  robe,"  and  the  ability  af 
these  animals  to  care  for  themselres  ©ut 
of  doors  in  winter,  farmers  might  be 
encouraged  to  purchase  surplus  animals 
from  the  Government,  and  utilise  them 
as  cattle. 


GIVE   THE   PEOPLE    THE    LAND. 


The  growing  tendency  toward  radical- 
ism that  is  besoming  more  and  more 
marked  in  Italy  causes  conservative  Ita- 
lians much  anxiety,  and  induces  a  search 
for  possible  measures  for  its  control. 
One   of  these   is   suggested  by   Senator 


Luigi  Canzi,  in  Rassegna  Nazionale.  He 
advocates  a  revival  on  a  large  scale  ai 
the  old  form  of  contract  recognised  by 
Roman  law,  and  known  as  "  emphy- 
teusis," by  which  lands  were  granted  in 
perpej:uity,  or  for  a  very  long  term,  on 
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!  condition  that  they  should  be  improved 
and  that  the  holder  should  a^^ree  to  pay 
a  stipulated  annual  rental  to  the  grantor. 
As  a  general  rule  the  term  was  a  per- 

"i  petual  one. 

This  measure,  as  well  in  the  Roman 
epoch  as  in  medieval  times,  proved  a 
veritable  anchor  of  safety  in  agricultural 
and  social  crises.  To  it  is  due  the  cul- 
tivation of  millions  of  acres  of  land ;  to 
it  society  has  often  owed  its  escape  from 
terrible  popular  revolts,  by  re-establish- 
ing the  equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of 
land,  and  by  attaching  firmly  a  good  part 
of  the  population  to  the  normal  coiidi- 
tions  of  law  and  order. 

It  seems 'to  Senator  Canzi  that  the 
hour  has  now  come  to  resort  to*  such  a 
practical  measure,  and  especially  in  the 
form  of  small,  perpetual  concessions  of 
land  in  favour  of  the  farmers.  This 
would  put  a  check  upon  the  ill-regulated 
desires  of  a  multitude  eager  for  change, 
and.  without  doing  violence  to  property 
rights,  without  doing  injury  to  any  class, 
rather  benefiting  all,  w^ould  in  part  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  those  who,  blinded 
by  misery,  believe  that  their  material 
conditions  could  be  bettered  by  a  violent 
change  in  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth. 

The  large  estates  usually  belong  to  the 
richer  classes,  who  are  rarely  able  to  dis- 
pense with  a  complicated  and  costly  sys- 
'tem  of  administration,  a  system  bereft 
of  all  impulse  to  improve  and  transform 
the  management  of  the  property  while 
using  a  wise  economy.  Hence  these  es- 
tates, eaten  up  by  parasites,  make  but 
poor  peturns. 

The  smaller  land  holdings  are  subject 
to  another  grave  drawback ;  if  they  are 
confided  to  the  management  of  an  ignor- 
ant peasant,  he  costs  the  owner  in  poor 
returns  as  much  or  more  than  he  may 
save  him  in  salary,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  really  capable  and  intelligent 
manager  is  hired,  his  salary — if  divided 
up  over  a   few   acres — will  absorb  half 


the  worth  of  the  crop.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  property  is  so  little  remunera- 
tive that  any  reasonable  system  of  leas- 
ing would  be  preferable. 

The  writer  believes  that  about  five 
acres  of  land  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
would  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  family 
of  live  persons,  and  hence  the  assign- 
ment o'j.  2,000,000  acres  Vv^ould  create  a 
class  of  2,000,000  persons,  supported  by 
the  cultivation  of  land  to  which  they 
would  have  a  direct  right.  They  would 
be  contented  with  their  lot,  because  they 
would  be  assured  of  their  daily  bread, 
and  would  be  preserved  from  the  fear  ai 
an  uncertain  future.  They  would,  there- 
fore, constitute  2,000,000  conservatives, 
enemies  of  any  radical  change,  because 
they  would  see  in  it  a  menace  to  their 
property  rights. 

This  result  would  be  accomplished  if 
200  owners  of  large  estates  were  each 
willing  to  cede  10,000  acres  on  the  terms 
proposed.  Moreover,  this  measure 
would  have  another  beneficial  effect  for 
society,  as  the  land  thus  assigned  would 
be  better  cultivated,  and  would,  in  a  few 
years,  show  a  much  larger  production, 
thus  increasing  the  general  economic 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Another  consideration  that  should  en- 
courage the  great  landowners  to  carry 
out  this  policy  is  that  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  capitalise  their  in- 
come on  at  least  a  five  per  cent,  basis. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing capitalists  willing  to  take  over  the 
contracts  at  this  rate,  as  the  income 
would  be  just  as  secure,  and  as  easily 
collected  as  the  interest  on  a  government 
bond. 

As  a  necessary  condition  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure,  the  state  should 
bind  itself  not  to  collect  for  ten  years  the 
tax  now  imposed  upon  the  granting  of 
perpetual  leases  of  this  type,  provided 
they  are  made  directly  to  the  farmer, 
and  never  to  levy  any  taxes  upon  the 
amount  of  the  fixed  rental. 
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Q.— When  did  the  partition  of  Poland  take 
place? 

A. — The  first  partition  was  in  1772, 
the  second  in  1793,  and  the  last  in  1795. 
Napaleon  created  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  out  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
Prussian  Poland,  but  this  lasted  only 
until  after  the  retreat  of  Moscow,  when 
the  Russians  occupied  Warsaw.  Cracow 
remained  a  republic  until  1846,  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. The  Poles  are  now  claiming  the 
booindary  of  1772,  but  this  frontier  in- 
cludes many  provinces  which  are  now 
purely  Russian  or  Ukrainian. 

Q. — What  was  the  "  Liberum  Veto "  in 
Poland? 

A. — ■"  Liberum  Veto  "  was  called  in 
Poland,  "  niepozwalam,"  meaning,  "  I 
forbid."  Every  deputy  in  the  Polish 
Diet  had  the  right  to  veto  any  legisla- 
tion of  which  he  did  not  approve.  This 
right  was  often  exercised,  and  proved 
disastrous  to  Poland." 

Q.— Is  Great  Britain  building  more  ships 
now  than  before  the  war? 

A. — Yes,  the  tonnage  output  is  greater 
this  year  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  highest  pre-war  record  of  ships  un- 
der construction  was  that  of  March,  1913 
—2,064,000  tons.  On  March  31.  this  year, 
the  tonnage  building  in  the  shipyards  at 
home  was  3,382,931.  The  number  of 
ships  was  825,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  new  steamers  were  big  vessels  over 
5000  tons.  The  tonnage  building  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  same  date,  was 
2,418,519.  In  1919,  the  tonnage  con- 
structed in  Great  Britain  was  1,620,442, 
and  in  the  United  States,  4,075,385. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  have  paid  off  the 
£100,000,000  loan  they  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  1915? 

A. — Reports  state  that  they  have  done 

99,  %at    they  must  anticipate  somewhat, 


as  the  repayment  is  not  due  until  Octo- 
ber. The  gcrvernments  have,  however, 
announced  their  intention  of  repaying 
the  money,  and  already  much  gold  has 
been  sent  from  London  to  ^merica  with 
tliis  ultimate  object  in  view.  In  addi- 
tion, England  has  been  collecting  "  dol- 
lar "  securities,  to  sell  in  America,  to 
help  raise  the  money  needed.  By  paying 
in  go'ld  and  securities,  the  ruinous  loss 
on  exchange  is  avoided,  and  the  500,- 
000.000  dollars  needed  will  absorb  £100,- 
000,000  only.  x\t  the  present  exchange, 
of  course,  no  less  than  £25,000,000  extra 
would  be  required.  As  the  loan  was  re- 
cently quoted  in  America  at  prices  which 
yielded  the  investor  no  less  than  four- 
teen per  cent.,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  redemption  of  the  laan  was  not  an- 
ticipated there. 

Q.— Is    Sydney    the    largest    city    in    the 
Southern  Hemisphere? 

A. — No.  Buenos  Ayres  is  far  larger. 
At  the  last  census,  1914,  its  population 
was  1,575.814,  and  two  years  later,  it 
was  estimated  at  1,596,927.  To-day,  it 
must  be  well  over  1,650,000.  The  num- 
ber of  people  in  Sydney,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  1911,  was  636,353,  and 
of  Melbourne  was  594,000.  In  1918  the 
estimated  population  of  the  twa  cities 
was  792,700.  and  723,500  respectively. 
Other  large  towns  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere are  Santiago,  397,550,  and  Val- 
paraiso. 201,507,  both  in  Chile,  Monte- 
video. 376.163;  Rio  de  Janeiro.  128,637 
(in  1911);  Sao  Paulo,  450,000,  and 
Bahia,  290.000.  The  largest  town  m 
South  Africa  is  Tahannesburg,  which  in 
1911  had  a  population  of  120,000.  It  is 
significant  to  note,  by  the  way,  that, 
whereas  the  population  of  Australia  in 
1895  was  3,491,621,  and  in  the  same 
year  that  of  Argentina,  was  3,954,911, 
the   number   of    peo^Dle   dwelling   in   the 
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latter  doubled  by  1911,  to  7,885,237. 
whilst  the  increase  in  Australia  was  just 
over  1.000.000  to  4,568.707.  Argentina 
is  our  j»:reatest  rival  as  a  producer  of 
meat,  wool  and  grain,  and  is  obviously 
goinjj^  ahead  far  more  rapidlv  than  are 
we. 

Q.— You  referred  to  the  leper  settlements  in 
Java  in  your  last  number.  Could  you 
g'lvt  me  some  particulars  about  them? 

A. — The  leper  settlements  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  were  handed  over  some  time 
ago  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  disease  assured 
General  Booth  that  in  the  old  days  they 
experienced  an  earthly  hell  in  the  segre- 
gation camps,  but  now  they  experienced 
an  earthly  heaven  there.  Under  Salva- 
tion Army  control,  one  official  is  able  to 
take  charge  of  the  same  number  of 
lepers  previously  looked  after  by  no 
fewer  than  four  government  attendants. 
This  is  'due  to  the  fact  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  converted  the  lepers,  and 
induced  them  tor  help  each  other.  There 
arc  some  200  Army  officers  in 
the  leper  camps,  nearly  all  of  them 
American  and  English  women.  The 
lepers  are  all  natives  or  Chinese.  The 
camps  are  divided  into  groups  of  single 
men,  single  women,  married  lepers,  and 
married  lepers  with  children.  Consid- 
erable financial  support  is  given  to  the 
camps,  and  to  Salvation  Army  work 
generally  by  the  Chinese  merchants  in 
the  Dutch  cclonies. 

Q.— Are  we  to  believe  all  the  stories  of 
Bolshevik  atrocities  in  Russia? 

A. — Certainly  not.  These  have  been 
l^reatly  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of 
iriflaming  public  opinion  against  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Russia,  an  angry 
state  of  mind  amongst  their  peoples  be- 
ing desired  by  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  in  order  to  justify  the 
giving  of  assistance  to  Denekine  and 
Kaltchak.  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough 
declared  ©n  his  return  from  Russia,  that, 
*'  as  to  atrocities,  they  were  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  did  not  take  place 
where  the  Soviet  Government  had  con- 
trol, but  in  outlying  places,  where  the 
central  power  ccmld  not  reach."  Gene- 
rai  G«ujh  was  head  of  the  British  Mis- 
sion t«  Russia,  first  on  the  Black  Sea, 


then  in  the  Caucasus,  and  finally  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  He  and  most  of  his 
staff  sent  a  memorial  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, urging  the  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia,  declaring  that  the  stability  ai 
Europe  depended  mainly  on  the  central 
European  states  being  adequately  provi- 
sioned, and  that  they  could  only  get  sup- 
plies from  Russia.  Without  a  general 
peace,  however,  the  resources  of  Russia 
could  not  be  made  available. 

Q.— Was  General  Joffre  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Allies'  forces  before 
General  Foch  was  appointed  general- 
issimo? 

A. — No.  The  position  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  General  Maurice  in  an 
article  reviewed  in  stead's,  of  October 
5,  1918.  Joffre  was  not  officially  ap- 
pointed to  the  united  command.  How- 
ever :  "  When  the  British  army  first 
went  to  France,  its  numbers  were  s® 
small,  that  it  fitted  naturally  into  its 
place  in  the  French  machine,  and  Joffre 
was  de  facto,  if  not  in  name,  generalis- 
simo. Until  the  end  of  1915  our  troops 
fought  both  in  attack  and  in  defence  in 
accordance  with  Joffre's  plans,  and 
usually  in  direct  co-operation  with  the 
French  troops."  In  1916  Kitchener's 
army  took  the  field.  From  then  an,  says 
General  Maurice,  "  it  became  a  question 
of  loyal  and  whole-hearted  co-operation 
between  two  co-equal  and  independent 
commanders-in-chief."  In  the  autumn 
of  1917,  the  need  of  a  united  command 
was  realised,  and  Foch  was  given 
supreme  control. 

Q-— What  is  the  present  output  of  coal  in 
Britain,  and  what  was  the  output  be- 
fore the  war? 

A. — In  round  figures,  the  yield  for 
1913  was  287,000,000  tons;  for  1919, 
229.000,000  tons— a  decrease  of  58,000,- 
000  tons. 

Q.— Will  you  give  a  candid  opinion  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  out- 
put? 

A. — We  prefer  to  give  the  opinion  of 
Thtr  Economist  (January  31,  1920). 
This  financial  paper,  while  pointing  out 
that  the  output  per  man  has  diminished 
from  4.95  tons  per  week  to  4.2  tons  per 
week,  states  emphatically  that  "  this  fall- 
ing off  cannot  be  fairlv  charged  t»  the 
account  of  the  men."  It  states  als«  that 
the   fibres    show    conclusively   that   the 
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decrease  was  not  due  to  the  change  to 
a  seven-hour  day,  introduced  in  July. 
The  output  per  man  was  practically  the 
same  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  as 
in  the  first  half,  the  chang^e  in  working 
hours  notwithstanding.  Among  the 
causes  of  the  low  output  mentioned  hy 
The  Eco)wmist  are  the  Yorkshire  strike, 
the  railway  strikes,  increasing  conges- 
tion on  the  railways,  and  coastal  shipping 
difficulties.  (3f  cour.se,  mining  becomes 
more  difficult  as  lower  seams  are  tapped. 
One  authority  has  pointed  out  that  Bri- 
tain does  not  use  machine  cutters,  as 
America  does,  to  ccnmteract  this  grow- 
ing handicap.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  output  of  coal  in  1913  was  ex- 
ceptionally high— about  23,000,000  tons 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
five  years  ;  also  that  the  number  of  hands 
employed  was  lower  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  than  before  the  war.  The  num- 
ber was  increased  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  output  increased  also — al- 
most up  to  the  pre-war  weekly  standard. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  whether  a  man  who 
came  to  Australia  from  Germany  as 
an  infant,  with  his  parents,  thirty 
years  ago,  and  whose  parents  became 
naturalised  here-  is  regarded  as  an 
Australian   citizen  or  not? 

A. — The  Commonwealth  authorities 
state  that  if  the  person  who  came  to 
Australia  as  an  infant  from  Germany 
was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
naturalisation,  and  resided  w'ith  such 
father  during  infancy,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  an  Australian. 

Q,— Has  Japan  lent  more  to  other  nations 
than  she  has  borrowed  from  them? 

A. — At  the  close  of  the  war  Japan  was 
stated  to  be  in  this  position — that  is,  a 
creditor  nation.  Her  indebtedness  to 
foreign  lenders  at  the  end  of  1918  was 
£133,900.000.  Against  this  she  held 
credits  abroad,  which  were  estimated  at 
more  than  il 50,000,000.  However,  she 
has  since  become  a  borrower  again. 

Q.— Which   nations  borrowed  most  heavily 
from  Japan  during  the  war? 

A.— Britain  borrowed  £18,500,000; 
Rus«i«.  £17,800,000;  France,  £15,700,- 
000.  In  addition.  China  borrowed  from 
Japan  before,  and  during,  the  war,  a 
total  of  £28.300.000. 


0.— To  what  extent  was  Japan's  credit 
Improved  during  the  war? 

A. — The  chief  improvement  was  in 
the  holdings  af  specie,  which  increased 
from  £34,000,000  in  1914  to  £160,000,- 
000  at  the  end  of  1918.  Meantime,  her 
total  national  debt,  including  loans  raised 
at  home,  decreased  from  £258.000,000  to 
£250,000.000.  and  her  total  advances 
(private  and  government)  to  foreign 
nations,   increased  bv  £82.000.000. 

Q. — Is  Japan  still  maintaining  her  position 
as  a  world  credito*? 

A. — No.  With  the  commercial  slump 
has  come  a  slump  in  the  national 
finances.  Payments  in  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  have  been  suspended,  prob- 
ablv  for  three  or  four  years ;  some  of 
the  specie  holdings  in  foreign  countries 
are  being  reduced;  and  about  £19,000,- 
000  is  being  borrowed  this  year  for  in- 
ternal works  in  Japan,  in  addition  to 
what  will  be  required  for  the  war  opera- 
tions in  Siberia  and  elsewhere — prob- 
ably a  further  sum  of  £15,000,000. 
Nevertheless.  Japan's  financial  position 
is  still  very  strong  by  comparison  with 
that  of  European  countries. 

Q. — Is  either  King  George  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales  a  Freemason? 

A. — The  Prince  is  a  member  of  the 
Freemasons'  body,  but  not  the  King. 
The  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  is  Grand  Master  of  the  Free- 
masons in  Britain. 

Q.— What  are  the  political  principles  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  United 
States? 

A. — The  dift'erences  are  rather  his- 
torical than  real.  The  Democrats  stand 
nominally  for  a  low  tariff,  some  advocat- 
ing a  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue,  not 
protection,  while  the  Republicans  cham- 
pion the  high  protection  cause.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  two  parties  have  fol- 
lowed much  the  same  road.  The  Repub- 
licans are  supposed  to  favour  more 
liberal  treatment  to  negroes,  but  this 
again  is  hardly  more  than  a  tradition 
from  Civil  War  times.  A  Labour  party 
and  a  Farmers'  Non-partisan  League 
have  recently  entered  politics,  but  neither 
kas  yet  gained  considerable  influence  in 
Federal  affairs. 
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Most  of  the  more  vialent  and  ob- 
viously disgraceful  troubles  of  the  world 
are  blamed  on  the  residual  ^cave-man. 
Civilisation  is  supposed  to  be  the  busi- 
Hcss  of  putting  him  in  his  place.  Polite 
society  frowns  on  his  hairy  instincts,  his 
fighting,  snarling,  club-swinging,  food- 
snatching  maleness,  and  education  tries 
to  show  him  the  co-operative  method  of 
self-preservation.  In  the  tumultuous 
difficulty  of  this  task,  there  has  been  no 
time  to  bother  much  about  the  cave- 
woman.  She  has  been  let  sprawl  all  over 
the  nursery.  Her  instincts,  being  less 
Borisy,  'haven't  been  sufficiently  disci- 
plined. In  fact,  she  has  been  encouraged 
to  show  them  off,  the  way  the  pictur- 
esque badnesses  of  spoiled  children  are 
encouraged  by  silly  parents.  "  True  to  ker 
mstincts,"  a  phrase  that  should  be  syno- 
nomous  with  "  uncivilised,"  is  offered  to 
her  as  a  compliment — and  she  takes  it. 

Invincible  Minnie  is  a  truthful  story 
about  a  care-woman,  or,  as  Minnie 
■w«uld  prefer  to  describe  herself,  a 
vrtmanly  woman.  Mrs.  Holding's 
anique  merit  is  in  seeing  that  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  For  this  reason  her 
book  is  going  to  be  disliked  by  three 
large  divisions  of  the  human  race ;  one 
by  the  men  in  whom  there  is  enough  left 
«f  the  cave-man  to  like  their  women 
womanly;  two,  by  the  Minnies,  who 
naturally  won't  like  to  see  their  source 
of  power  attacked,  and,  three,  by  the 
ultra-feminists  who  won't  admit  that 
there  are  any  Minnies,  or  that  if  there 
are,  it's  all  the  fault  of  man.  To  these, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Holding's  book  will  be 
most  irritating,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  its  honest  objectivity.  Minnie 
exists. 

We    meet    her    first    at    Brownsville 
Landing,  a  little  town  on  the  banks  of 

—    ^ _ — 

*"  Invincible  Minnie."    By  Elizabeth  Sanxay 
Holding.     (Doran  Co.) 


the     Hudson,     "  a     rather     short,     full- 
bosomed     young     woman     of     perhaps 
twenty,  with  a  dark,  freckled  face,  and 
an      expression      very      pleasant      and 
friendly."     She  is  living  on  her  grand- 
mother's shabby  little  farm,  with  her  sis- 
ter, Frances.     l>hey  are  Defoes,  but  un- 
fortunately    their     Defoe     father     died 
without  leaving  them  a  penny.     Frances 
had  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  "  such  a  queer 
thing  for  a  girl,"  Minnie  told  her,  and 
Frances  is  quietly  bullied  to  stay  on  the 
farm.     Still,  she  takes  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion in  New  York  City,  greatly  to  her 
sister's  horror.    Minnie's  instincts  are  aM 
for  the  cave ;  she  doesn't  intend  to  jeo- 
pardise  her  chances   of   a  genteel   mar- 
riage  by   wandering   too    far    from   the 
hearth.    Besides;  she  knows,  as  the  Min- 
nies  do  know  things,  that  is,  "  instinc- 
tively," that  her  talents  are  not  the  sort 
that  make   for  independence.     She  hits 
on  the  perfectly  ladylike  scheme  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  boarder,  for  a  "  literary 
man,"  who  might  care  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer on  a  farm.    He  comes,  but  as  a  mat- 
rimonial prospect,  he  is  a  complete  fail- 
ure,   though    not   even   his    dnmkenness 
would  have  stopped  Minnie  from  marry- 
ing Kim,  if  he  hadn't  already  been  mar- 
ried.    She  reluctantly  gives  up  the  farm 
as    a    basis    of    operations,    and    when 
Frances    comes    home    on    a   visit    from 
New  York,   Minnie  swings  the  club  of 
duty  so  hard  over  her  sister's  head  that 
Frances  is  forced  to  stay  with  her  grand- 
mother,   and    Minnie   goes    off   to    New 
York,     where     she     has     unearthed     a 
mouldy  aunt,   whose 
intends  to  be. 

She  carries  out  her  intention,  of 
course,  and  a  little  more.  Frances,  bright, 
honest,  civilised,  independent  Frances, 
has  left  a  fiancee  in  New  York,  Lionel 
Naylor,  a  weak  and  charming  young 
Englishman.  She  writes  him  why  she 
can't   come   back,    and   Lionel   naturally 


"  companion  "  she 
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jjocs  to  look  for  Minnie.  He  finds  her, 
poor  lad,  and  Minnie  at  once  and  in- 
stinctively falls  in  love  with  him. 

She  didn't  deceive  herself.  She  admitted 
that  she  intended  to  get  Lionel  away  from 
Frankie  by  hook  or  crook.  Of  course,  beinK 
Miimie.  she  felt  that  it  would  be  for  his  good, 
and  for  Frankic's  good,  and  that  she  was  do- 
ing it  largely  for  their  sakes. 

But  Lionel,  though  a  simple  youth, 
knows  that  he  loves  Frances,  and  Min- 
nie's motherly  arguments  of  his  poverty, 
and  Frances's  youth,  fail  to  stop  him 
from  trying  to  go  to  Brownsville  Land- 
ing. Unfortunately,  he  has  to  borrow 
the  money  from  Minnie,  and  she  insists 
on  bringing  it  to  his  room  the  night  be- 
fore he  is  going.  What  fallows  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  rape  of  Lionel.  "  He 
was  like  the  innocent  young  heroine  in 
a  drama ;  he  had  a  dim  perception  of 
something  evil,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  there  alone  with  Minnie."  He  was 
right.  Minnie's  instincts  won  the  night. 
and,  of  course,  after  that,  Lionel  has  to 
marry  her,  in  order  to  make  an  honest 
man  of  himself. 

Mrs.  Holding  now  shows  Minnie  in 
her  glory.  She  is  the  sort  of  wife  who 
peels  her  husband's  apple  at  breakfast. 
and  is  fierce  about  his  rubbers.  She 
forces  milk-pudding  on  him  "'  to  make 
him  fat  " ;  she  leads  him  out  to  live  in 
the  suburbs  in  a  cottage,  with  "  sets  " 
of  light  oak  furniture.  "  Because  she 
was  always  busy,  and  always  wearing  an 
apron,  he  believed  that  she  must  accom- 
plish an  incredible  amount  o^f  work. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  dust  about, 
the  meals  were  always  late,  and  often 
burned,  but  that  all  went  to  prove  what 
a  lot  there  was  to  be  done.  She  was  so 
hurried,  so  anxious,  always  thinking 
about  his  comfort." 

The  inevitable  child  comes.  Before 
its  birth  Minnie  doesn't  particularly 
want  it,  except  as  an  extra  noose  on 
Lionel,  but  afterwards  she  blazes  into 
one  ravenous  maternal  instinct. 

She  believed  that  the  fact  of  having  this 
child  constituted  a  claim  upon  all  the  world. 
That  whatever  she  did  for  its  sake  was  fully 
justified.  Because  she  loved  it,  she  was 
licensed  to  take  what  she  could  for  it.  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  secure  advantages  for  it. 
A  sert  of  divine  licence,  given  only  to  mothers. 
s«  that  they  could  do  no  wrong;  an  un- 
limited indulgence. 

She  proceeds  at  once  to  make  use  of 

this  indMljence.     Poor  Lionel,  choked  by 


her  clinging  arms,  goes  almost  com- 
pletely to  the  dogs.  Minnie  realises  that 
something  must  be  done.  She  takes  the 
child,  and  goes  back  to  Brownsville 
Landing,  where  she  poses  as  a  widow, 
and  gets  a  place  as  housekeeper  for  Mr. 
Petersen,  a  big,  calm,  intelligent  Swede, 
who  used  to  be  their  grandmother's  un- 
paid landlord.  The  grandmother  is  long 
dead,  and  Frances  has  left  for  parts  un- 
known. Minnie  feels  quite  safe.  Mr. 
Petersen  soon  proposes  marriage  to  her, 
and  she  accepts,  trusting  to  what  her  in- 
stinct tells  her — that  this  is  the  only  way 
she  can  secure  the  money  she  needs  for 
her  beloved  Lionel  and  their  child. 

Lionel  turns  up,  intending  to  denounce 
her,     but,     crushed     by     her     infallible 
righteousness,  stays  on  in  Mr.  Petersen's 
household.     He  is  there  when  Minnie's 
child  by  Mr.   Petersen  is  born.    Things 
are  rather  in  a  muddle.    Minnie's  faith- 
ful   but    irrational    housekeeping    have- 
made  a  pigsty  of  the  immaculate  Swed- 
ish house,  and  a  despairing  man  of  the 
calm  Swede.    Lionel  wants  to  "  rehabili- 
tate "  himself  by  going  to  the  war,  and 
Minnie   threatens   to   kill    herself   if    he 
does.     Into  this  muddle  Frances  comes 
like    a    clean,    straight    stroke    of    light- 
ning, and  in  the  thunderstorm  that  fol- 
lows,   it   looks   as    if    Minnie's   mischief 
might  be  undone.     Lionel  goes  to  enlist, 
Minnie  leaves  precipitately,  and  the  two 
innocent    children    are    left    with     Mr. 
Petersen  and  Frances,  who  take  miracu- 
lous- care   of   them.     Mr.   Petersen   and 
Frances  marry,  but  not,  as  a  banal  novel- 
ist   would   have   made   them,    for   love. 
Theirs  is  a  friendly  alliance  for  the  sake 
of     the     children.       And     then    Minnie 
comes  back,  led  by  her  wolfish  maternal 
instinct.    She  stabs  her  sister  and  former 
"  husband  "  with  her  legal  claim  to  the 
children,  and  takes  them  away,  after  hav- 
ing  extracted    i;   rich   cheque    from    the 
still  susceptible  Mr.  Petersen.     He  and 
Frances    never    fall    in    love    with    each 
other ;   they   lead    a   decent,    wearv   lif *». 
l>ionel  dies  of  tuberculosis. 

But  Minnie  goes  on  invincibly.  With 
the  money  she  continues  to  squeeze  out 
of  Petersen,  she  starts  a  boarding-house 
in  New  York.  There  Petersen  finds  her 
when  he  comes  to  see  his  son.  He  never 
comes  again.  Minnie  has  neglected  her 
dau?!.ter  so  that  she  is  near  consump- 
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tion,  and  her  unlimited  indulgence  has  we  can  say  is,  for  Gcd's  sake,  let's  hurry 
made  a  fat,  lazy  slug  of  the  boy.  And  up  and  educate  her  into  a  human  being, 
sho  sits  on  the  wrecks  of  five  lives,  She  mustn't  be  encouraged  by  having 
plump  and  contentedly  respectable,  se-  sentimentality  poured  over  her  vices, 
cure  in  the  knowledge  that  she  has  al-  and  neither  must  her  existence  be  de- 
ways  acted  "  for  the  best,"  that  is,  ac-  nied.  That  is  where  the  man-hating 
cording  to   her  sanctified   instincts.  feminist  makes  her  mistake.     Minnie  is 

Invincible  Minnie  seems  to  be  Mrs.  the  very  core  of  the  "  woman  "  problem. 
Holding's  first  bot)k.  It  has  various  Mrs.  Holding  has  done  an  immense  ser- 
minor  faults.  The  scourge  of  revision  vice  by  isolating  a  complete  specimen  of 
has  not  been  ruthlessly  applied,  and  the  a  Minnie,  and  taking  us  right  to  the  end 
style  is  marred  here  and  there  by  a  loose  of  her  unharnessed  instincts.  The  results 
carelessness.  The  method  of  telling  are  not  often  so  clear,  and  the  speci- 
large  chunks  of  each  character's  life —  mens  are  seldom  so  complete.  The  Min- 
leaving  one  in  suspended  curiosity  about  nies  are  often  neat,  often  beautiful,  often 
the  others,  is  a  little  annoying,  but  quite  have  a  little  actual  intelligence,  mixed 
legitimate.  What  makes  one  indifferent  with  their  craftiness,  and  they  are  not 
to  these  defects  is  her  marvellous  ability  easily  avoided  by  the  unsophisticated, 
to  record  and  analyse  Minnie.  Minnie  But  sooner  or  later,  like  the  devil's  hoof, 
may  not  be  the  artistic  equal  of  Becky  they  give  themselves  away.  They  de- 
.Sharp,  but  she  is  far  nearer  our  com-  mand  chivalry,  not  because  they  may 
mon  experience.  So  intense  is  Mrs.  be  weak,  but  because  they  are  women. 
?Tolding's  concentration  on  this  portrait  They  trade  on  their  womanhood, 
that  the  others  are  a  little  blurred.  Crimes,  lies,  indecencies,  and  "  the  hor- 
Frances  is  not  much  more  than  a  pleas-  rible  doctrine  of  expediency,"  they  jus- 
ant  brightness.  Mrs.  Holding  even  gets  tify  if  they  can  only  creep  under  the 
})essimistic  about  her.  In  one  of  her  umbrella  of  their  instincts,  their 
few  amateurish  "  asides  "  she  exclaims.  "  womanly  "  instincts. 
"  Perhaps  those  others  with  hearts,  with  Not  all  women  are  Minnies,  any  more 
brains,  with  souls,  are  not  true  women,  than  every  man  is  a  cave-man,  but  more 
only  the  freaks  of  nature."  men    have    progressed    a    civilised    dis- 

This  is  an  appalling  "  perhaps,"  and  tance  from  the  cave.  It  doesn't  matter 
one  not  worthy  of  a  book  so  unhysteri-  whose  fault  it  is  that  women  have  not ; 
cal.  There  is  no  need  to  moralise  about  it  only  matters  to  begin  walking.  The 
Minnie.  She  is  a  true  woman,  a  true  first  step  is  realisation,  and  Mrs.  Hold- 
cave-woman,    and,   having   met   her   all  ing's  book  is  a  good  long  step.       S.T. 

ABOUT   GERMAN    PRISON    CAMPS.* 

During  the  war,  the  maltreatment  of  lished  hitherto  for  the  express  purpose 
prisoners  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  of  exciting  and  propagating  race-hatred, 
favourite  themes  of  those  in  charge  of  and  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
the  hatred  campaign,  and  any  suggestion  just  and  durable  peace, 
that,  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  A  far  more  reasonable  spirit  is,  how- 
treatment  accorded  to  war  prisoners  in  ever,  manifesting  itself  to-day,  and  I 
Germany  was  humane,  was  never  be-  have  been  quite  astonished  to  find  people 
lieved.  That  there  were  many  instances  who,  during  the  war,  insisted  on  regard- 
of  regrettable  brutality  in  the  prison  ing  the  Germans  as  inhuman  beasts,  now 
camps  of  Germany  is  not  denied,  but  admitting  that  no  dooibt  on  the  whole 
these  were  exploited  by  our  propagand-  they  treated  their  prisoners  well,  and  that 
ists  for  all — and  more  than  all — ^they  the  cases  of  brutality  so  exploited  here 
were  worth.  The  worst  instances  of  were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
abuse  of  power  by  local  commandants  in  This  is  altogether  a  better  frame  of 
Germany  have  been   selected,  and  pub-  mind,   and   Mr.    Picton's   book  will   un- 

— TTTt; — z ■z~~ — ~~: — TTr : 7. — ;;  doubtedly  convince  many  that  they  were 

*"The  Better  Germaay  m  War-time."     By       .,,--'     ...  ..        ^        ■  ■'      ^„ 

H^^ro!d     Pict.n.       (National     Labour     Press.       ^oo^cd    in    this    matter,    as    ni    so    many 

Ltd.    S/-.)  •thers.    when    the    struggle    was    raging. 
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Mr.  Picton  bases  his  account  on  the 
oft'icial  reports  of  the  American  Consuls 
cliars^cd  with  the  duty  of  inspectinj^  the 
priscni  camps ;  and  on  letters  and  reports 
from  prisoners.  A  few  extracts  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Jackson  re- 
ports of  Doberitz  prison  camp  that  it 
"  is  in  a  healthy  location,  and  the  bar- 
racks .  .  .  are  at  least  as  good  as 
those  used  by  the  Germans.  .  .  . 
There  were  no  general  complaints  ex- 
cept tho^e  with  regard  to  the  German 
nature  of  the  food — and  those  were  the 
exact  counterparts  of  complaints  made 
to  me  by  Gemian  prisoners  in  England." 
Most  people  are  highly  conservative  in 
the  matter  of  food.  Until  the  block- 
ade reduced  the  Germans  themselves 
to  semi-starvation,  it  does  not  appear 
from  these  reports  that  the  food 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  accoupts 
given  of  it  here.  Later,  when  food  par- 
cels w-ere  sent  from  England,  it  is  clearly 
explained  that  the  reason  a  very  large 
number  of  them  failed  to  reach  the  ad- 
dresses, was  that  they  w-ere  "  packed  so 
"badly,  albeit  by  loving  hands,  that  in  the 
first  rough  and  tumble  of  the  post,  the 
paper  burst,  and  the  contents  of  a  dozen 
parcels  fell  in  an  inextricable  jumble  on 
the  floor,'  even  before  they  could  leave 
England. 

The  camps  for  German  prisoners  in 
England  do  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Americans  who  inspected 
them  superior  in  arrangements  to  the 
prison  camps  of  Germany.  Donnington 
Hall,  about  which  such  an  ttproar  was 
made,  is  described  as  "  a  large,  bare 
house,  in  a  hollow  .  .  .  the  style  of 
furniture  that  of  a  sergeants'  mess.  .  .  ." 
And  the  German  officers'  camp  at  Dyf- 
fryn  Aled,  where,  even  in  April,  1916. 
"  the  bathing  arrangements  remained 
primitive."  is  contrasted  with  the  U.S. 
rep&rts  of  Friedberg  and  Crefeld,  Avhose 
rooms,  "  containing  shower-nozzles, 
would  do  cred-it  to  a  ho-tel  of  the  first- 
class."" 

Of  the  many  touching  accounts  of 
kindness  on  the  field  to  eur  wounded 
men  we  can  quote  but  one :  "  I  was  shot 
in  both  legs.  ...  As  I  lay.  hope- 
less and  helpless,  a  German  officer,  also 
wounded,  crawled  up  ta  me.  .  .  . 
He  spoke  English  fluently,  and  said, 
*  All  right,  old  chap,  we'll  see  what  can 
"be  done.'      As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he 


got  me  to  pull  myself  on  his  back,  and 
crawled  to  within  earshot  of  our  out- 
posts, and  only  left  me  when  he  knew 
my  cry  had  been  heard."  For  further 
instances  of  human  kindness  in  the  midst 
of  the  hell  of  war  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  hare  a  wide  circulation,  and 
da  much  to  promote  that  mutual  under- 
standing without  which  no  reconstruc- 
tion of  Western  civilisation  is  possible. 
How  that  peace  and  understanding  is 
longed  for,  a  simple  letter  found  on  a 
dead  German  tells :  "  My  dearest  heart, 
when  the  little  ones  have  prayed  for 
their  dear  father,  and  gone  to  bed,  I  sit 
and  think  of  thee,  my  love.  I  think  oi 
all  our  happy,  married  life.  O  Ludwig, 
beloved  of  my  soul,  why  should  people 
fight  each  other?  I  cannot  think  that 
God  would  wish  it."  Mr.  Picton  adds : 
"  Can  any  generous  heart  think  of  that 
anxious  waiting  unmoved.  Shall  we, 
children  of  one  Life,  wait  till  we  have 
wholly  darkened  each  other's  homes,  and 
tlien  call  our  handiwork  peace?"  That 
is  the  question  it  is  the  duty  ©f  u-s  all  t© 
answer. 

BOLSHEVIST  RUSSIA,* 

Puofessor  Etienne  Anttnelli  gives  ia 
considerable  detail  an  account  oi  the  age- 
long revolutionary  movement  of  which 
Bolshevism  is  the  climax,  and  illustrates 
his  analysis  of  Bolshevistic  theory  and 
practice  with  official  documents.  His  ex- 
planation of  its  success  in  Russia  is  pro^b- 
ably  the  right  one:  it  is  simply  that  its 
doctrine  has  hitherto  been  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Slav  mind,  because  it  is 
mest  in  agreement  with  Slav  psy«hol»g3^. 
The  social  aspects  and  political  working 
of  the  system  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  this  theory,  and  much  light  is  thrown 
thereby  on  the  amazing  contradictions 
which  have  baffled  the  stud«nt  in  the 
West.  M.  Antonelli's  conclusions  are 
cheerful.  He  docs  not  believe  that  Bol- 
shevism as  a  system  of  government  wiM 
endure.  He  does  believe  that  it  may 
prove  *ke  foundatioH  of  a  new  type  of 
democracy  which  "  will  build  itself  up 
out  of  the  very  stuff  of  the 
people "  and  present  to  humanity  the 
spectacle  of  a  social  structure  "  such  as 
the  world  will  not  have  known  till  then." 

♦"Bolshevist  Russia,"  by  Etienne  Antonelli. 
(Stanley  Panl,  12s.  6d.  net.) 
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Le  Journal  Amusanf.']  [Pans. 

"You  see  that  woman  over  there!     She's 
the  one  who  has  ruined  my  home." 

"  She  has  stolen  your  hus.band,  I  suppose?'' 
"  No — my  oook  !" 


World.']  "      [London. 

"  Mother,  why  do  fairy  tales  always  begin, 
'  Once  upon  a  time  '  ?" 

"  They  don't,  darling.  Sometimes  your 
father  begins  them,  '  Such  a  rush  of  work 
last  night!'" 


Blighty.']  [London. 

Husband    (on   being    asked   his   opinion  of- 
his  wife's  new  bare-back  gown)  :    "Well,  my 
dear,  to  tell  yon  the  truth — " 

Wife:     "Oh,    if   that's   all   you've   got   to 
say,  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word." 


Ihe  MusTceto.]  [Vienna. 

ALL    BEGINNINGS    ARE    DIFFICULT. 

"  Ord«r  oysters.     That  is  the  most  arieto- 
oratic  way  to  begin." 

"  I    w^tild— if    I    ojily    knew    k»w    t»    ©at 
then!" 


Jl  420.']  [Florence. 

THB   ARRIVAL  OF   A  TRAIN    AT 

FLORENCE  DURING  THE  STRIKE. 
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B-(kt  Wlli->t _,^ 


Le  PeU  MeU.I  [Paris. 

The  Connoisseur:  "Ten  thousand  francs 
for  that  old  picture!  I  could  understand, 
if  it  were  for  a  modern  painting,  because  of 
the  high  price  of  oil.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
•entury — it  was  only  a  few  pence  th«  gal- 
lon !" 


World. "l  I  London. 

"  Is  it  an   old   master?" 

"Don't  be  absurd.  It's  perfectly  modern; 
you  can  tell  that  from  the  costume.  It's  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  evening  dross." 


Passing  Shuw.'\  [London. 

Fathlek  (endeavouring  to  blend  instruction 
and  amusement):  "  Yes,  children,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  saved  his  country  just  as  Joan  of  Arc 
saved  France." 

Bright  Child:  "  And  when  are  they  going 
to  burn  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  daddy?" 


'      ■  '      '   klS    if  i  A    -^^ 


^%. 


Tyrihans.^ 


[Okristiaciia. 


London    Upinion.j  [London. 

Ladt   (who  has   given  beggar    a   shilling) : 
Don't   imagino   I   believe    in   you.      I    only 
^ive  you  thi»  because  I  like  giving." 
BiacAit:     "  Well,     make    it    'arf-a-crawn, 
/iady,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself." 


OUR  CHILDREN. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  meaa  by  stnokis^ 
in  the  parlour?" 

"  That'a  all  neht,  dad.  You  •ugltt  met  to 
object.  You  see,  you  ean  alieays  inll  mother 
it  was  I  wheurrw  sh«  Rhoatt  at  yom  for 
smokiaj;  Iter*  I" 
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Falsing  Show.']  [London. 

Thb  Motheu  of  Professional  Footballer: 
"  Och,  here's  a  wire  frae  Sandy.  He's  broke 
his  leg  and  his  collar-bone  in  the  Oup-tie." 

Thh  Fathbr:   "An'  the  BCor«?    'VThat  about 
the  score?"  . 

Thb    Mother  :      "Och.     there's     naethins 
about  the  score." 

Thb  Father:   "  That's  Sandy  aH  orer.    He 
thinks  about  naebody  but  bimiel'." 


Tvr^hans.]  [Christiania. 

A  VERY  GOOD  REASON. 

Her  Father:  "  I  think  you  are  audacious 
to  ask  mo  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter.  Can 
you  give  me  a  single  reason  w'hy  I  should 
consent?" 

Her  SriTOR:  "  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  a  man  of  moderate  desires  and  am 
easily  pleased.  I  think  T  should  cost  you 
less  than  any  other  sonnin-law." 


World.l  [London. 

She:    "Do  you  know  why   I   won't  marry 


Hb  :    "I  can't  think." 
She:   "  You've  guessed  it." 


Drr  B rummer. I  [Berlin. 

IN  THESE  DAYS. 

"  Tkis    is  iniquitous !       The    train    is    six 
hours  late!" 

"  Don't  grumble  at  that!  Rather  be  thank- 
ful that  vou   have  got  here  at  all — alive!" 


Blighty.]  [London. 

Her  Ladyship:  "We'd  better  turn  back 
now,  Jamas.  I  don't  think  the  damp  air's 
agreeing  with  me." 

James:     "Very    good,    m'lady. 
liked  pears    myself." 


I    never   ' 
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IRRIGATION  AND  ORGANISATION 
UNLIMITED. 

(Continued  from  page  636.) 
and     behold    that    of     his    successors. 
And  George  Chaff ey's   after-car eer    is 
a  standing  reproach    to  Australia,  of 
which  he  deserved  so  well. 

The  Chaffey  Brothers  started  opera- 
tions in  the  Murray  valley  in  1886.  By 
1893  they  had  laid  out  some  ;^ 5  50,000 
— as  much  as  their  agreement  with  the 
Government  stipulated  for  seventeen 
years.  But  theirs  wias  the  usual  ex- 
perience of  men  who  hght  the  in- 
grained habits  of  a  stubborn  soil.  They 
encountered  unforeseen  difficulties. 
Success  seemed  still  a  long  way  off 
when  that  half-million  had  -been 
spent ;  their  money  gone,  it  looked  as 
if  the  pioneers  would  be  left  in  the 
lurch.  That  they  were  not,  that  we 
have  to-day  our  Mildura,  Renmark, 
and  assured  comfortable  livings  .ior 
thousands  of  returned  soldiers,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  pluck  and  the  deter- 
mination of  W.  B.  Chaffey.  That  his 
brother  George  was  ever  allowed  to 
feel  deserted  by  his  adopted  country- 
men, and  let  go  back  to  California, 
where  he  has  done  great  things  ever 
since,  must  always  count  against  the 
\  Powers  of  those  days. 

THE    VISION    THAT    CAME    TRUE. 

But  this  is  of  the  past.  '  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  this  world  that  blunders 
and  stupidity  can  only  delay,  never 
stay,    the  march  of   civilisation.      For 

j  Mildura  and  Australia  generally  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  Wilham  Chaffey, 
bankrupt  and  disappointed  apostle  of 
irrigation,  set  his  jaw  and  determined 
to  see  it  through.  He  had  come  to 
this  country  in  the  prime  of  life,  leav- 
ing "an  already  established  reputation, 
asnd  risking  a  more  than  comfortaple 
fortune.  To-day  he  is  old,  as  men  are 
counted  in  years,, but  erect  in  stature, 
young    in    enthusiasm,    and    glad    he 

i  came.  What  makes  men  do  these 
things?  They  could  not  tell  clearly 
themselves.  But  the  instinct*  of  the 
born  pioneer  drives  them.  This  is  how 
"  The  Boss  "—as  W.  B.  Chaffey  is  af- 
fectionately called  throughout  the  irri- 
gation settlements,  explains  it: — 


"  Thirty-three  years  ago,  wh^n  I 
first  set  eyes  on  this  winding  river,  I 
had  a  vision.  The  dreary  bush,  wliich 
then  frowned  upon  me,  retreated  be- 
fore my  mental  eye,  and  in  its  place 
I  saw  a  smiling  view  of  thriving  or- 
chards and  happy  homes — the  very 
image  of  the  scene  on  which  we  gaze 
to-^ay.  We  have  had  our  ups  and 
downs,  years  of  glad  progress  that 
brought  my  vision  tangibly  to  life,  and 
days  and  weeks  so  black  that  it  re- 
ceded almost  to  the  depths  where  it 
must  fade  out  in  despair.  But  near 
or  distant,  bright  or  dim,  my  vision 
never  left  me.  It  has  steeled  me  to 
stand  up  before  my  comrades  and 
counsel  perseverance,  when  all  our 
money  had  gone  and  we  seemed 
ruined.  It  kept  my  faith  alive,  and 
my  spirits  up  throughout  the  struggle 
of  35  years.  Now  that  it  is  nearly 
over,  I  want  no  better  reward  than  the 
knowledge  that  my  vision  has  come 
true.  I  say,  'nearly  over,'  because  aM 
the  work  is  not  done  yet.  I  want  to 
see  the  Murray's  waters  properly  con- 
served before  I  die.  And  then  others 
will  complete  what  I  could  start,  and 
make  this  va.lley  one  long,  rich  garden 
of  orchards  and  vines." 

W.  B.  Chaffey  won  through  because 
he  is  a  fighter  with  a  soul.  His  in- 
domitable spirit  conquered  all  ob- 
stacles •  his  seer's  soul  kept  him  on  the 
straight  road  to  the  ideals  of  his 
youth.  These  qualities  are  still  his  in 
the  evening  of  his  life.  They  lend 
distinction  to  the  high  offices  he  is  fill- 
ing ;  they  still  guide  the  successful 
partnership  of  which  we  have  to  tell. 
As  President  of  the  Australian  Dried 
Fruit  Association,  "  The  Boss "  is 
father,  pilot  and  friend  to  thousands 
of  fruitgrowers  throughout  this  land. 
That  is  a  trust  more  anxious  than  the 
lusty,  care-free  fight  of  the  pioneer. 
The  A.D.F.A.  is  now  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  its  President  and  other 
heads  see  to  it  that  it  wields  its 
powers  wisely.  The  A.D.F.A.  has 
made  a  great,  thriving,  national  indus- 
try of  what  was  once  the  proverbial 
drug  on  the  market.  The  A.D.F  A. 
has  made  Mildura  famous  in  the  five 
corners   of  the  earth.      Mildura  is   the 
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A.D.F.A.  And  of  Mildura  we  must 
tell  before  w^  judge  tinailv  the  A.D. 
F.A. 

THE  ON-MAKCII  OF  CIVILISATION. 

Like  Kalgoorlie  and  other  mining 
towns,  Mildura  is  an  outpost  of  civil'- 
sation  in  the  wilderness.  But  here  is 
the  difference :  Whereas  the  wilderness 
wins  in  the  end  against  most  mining 
towns,  Mildura  is  there  to  stay.  Every 
year  MiJdura  is  growing  a  little  more 
into  Greater  Mildura,  and  always  at 
the  expense  of  the  wilderness.  Mil- 
dura is  now  beckoning  to  its  sister 
irrigation  colonies  up  and  down  the 
river.  Before  long  these  colonies  will 
join  hands,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
wilderness  at  all  on  800  or  1000  square' 
miles  in  the  heart  of  the  misanthropic 
Mallee.  The  tiny  pin-pricks  on  the 
map  will  have  grown  into  a  consider- 
able patch.  And  in  the  midst  of  that 
patch.  Greater  Mildura  will  be  a  great 
centre  indeed. 

But  we  need  not  dream  of  the  future 
to  give  the  town  its  due.  We  need 
not  stress  its  already  striking,  physical 
beauty  to  point  out  its  lesson  and  its 
message  to  the  rest  of  Australia.  It 
is  pleasant  to  sit  on  the  velvet  lawns 
that  stretch  along  Deakin  Avenue,  be- 
neath the  shady  sugar-gums  and  palms 
which  already  make  that  thoroughfare 
one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Australia. 
But  it  is  inspiring  to  stroll  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  towards  the  fringes  of 
the  town,  where  luxurious  vineyards 
and  busy  factories  are  just  settling  to 
rest  after  the  labour  of  the  hot  day. 
To  behold  the  drays,  groaning  under 
their  loads  of  luscious  grapes.  To 
watch  hundreds  of  contented,  well- 
paid  men  and  girls  trundling  gaily 
homewards  on  their  bicycles,  after  the 
day's  work.  To  walk  further  out  on 
miles  of  well-made  roads,  and  be 
cheered  by  the  twinkle  of  electric 
lights  from  cosy  settlers'  villas,  out 
from  the  dark  privacy  of  their  sur- 
rounding gardens.  To  hear  a  snatch 
of  song  here,  a  peal  of  laughter  there. 
All  signs  of  that  enviable  happiness 
which  is  the  blessing  of  close  contact 
with  the  soil.  And  to  remember  then 
that  two  short  decades  ago  darkness 


and  desolation  reigned  in  this  very 
spot,  deserted  even  by  the  cattle-rnen 
and  given  over  to  the  rabbits  and  wile 
dogs.  That  to-day  hundreds  of  men 
are  prospering  and  rearing  health>i 
families  on  20-acre  blocks  which  for- 
merl\  failed  to  sustain  one  sing! 
sheep. 

All  this  is    inspiration    to    the  min 
that    can   appreciate   results,    and  de 
fine  their  causes.     The  results  are  a 
manifold    as  they  are  amazing  and  far 
reaching.     But  of  causes  there  are  only' 
two:    Irrigation  and   Organisation. 

Without  irrigation  the  banks  of  the 
Murray  must  revert  in  one  season  to 
the  hungry  bush,  in  w-hich  even  sheep 
could  not  live.  Irrigation  was  the  first 
step.  It  bent  the  reluctant  soil  to  the 
service  of  man.  Presently  it  coaxed 
from  it  heavy  crops  of  fruits  and 
grapes.  At  once  the  old  see-saw  prob- 
lem of  fruit-growing  stepped  in,; 
threatening  ruin  to  W.  B.  Chaffey's 
plucky  band.  Failure  of  crops — no 
returns  at  all.  Alternative  big  yields — 
a  glut  of  the  limited  market,  and  re- 
turns that  fell  far  short  of  the  cost. 
Result  in  both  cases,  early  ruin.  Exit 
civilisation.  "Enter  wilderness,  rabbits, 
dingoes.     Curtain. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  the 
A.D.F.A.  Plainly,  irrigation  alone 
was  not  enough.  It  produced  the 
crops,  but  it  could  not  make  them  pay. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  A.D.F.A.  fruit 
growing  in  Australia  for  a  living  was 
just  about  lunacy.  It  was  not  till  Or- 
ganisation came  to  its  aid  that  Irriga- 
tion made  good. 

To-day  it  is  no  longer  lunacy ;  to-day 
it  is  not  even  the  wheat-growers' 
gamble  on  rainfall,  droughts  and 
pests  ;  it  is  a  sound,  safe  and  solid  in- 
dustry, providing  thousands  of  Austra- 
lians with  an  assured,  comfortable  liv- 
ing;  a  great  national  asset  which  adds 
every  year  hundreds  of  happy  Austra- 
lian homes  to  the  flourishing  communi- 
ties which  it  has  already  conjured  up 
in  the  former  wilderness. 

Work  alone  cannot  achieve  this.  The 
early  Murray  pioneers  worked  the  skin 
off  their  hands,  and  yet  they  failed.  It 
was  not  till  they  added  Organisation  to 
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5/ 


#3^         Brings   these   Magnificent  Books    to    your 
^-^  door  (Carriage   Paid) 


5/3 


Dr.  Phillip  E.  Muskett's  Illustrated 
Australian   Medical   Guide 

Is  the  Concentrated  Result  of  a  life-long  Medical  Practice  in  Australia.  Dr.  Muskett  was 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  Melbourne  Hospital ;  Senior  Resident  Medical  Offlcer,  Sydney  Hos- 
pital; Surgeon  Superintendent  to  N.S.W.  Government ;  Medical  Superintendent,  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, Sydney ;  and  also  in  extensive  private  medi  cal  practice. 

What    the    Books    Mean    to    You 


The  possession  of  these  books  means  the  saving 
give  the  remedy  for  any  sickness  which  may  be 
state  in  clear  and  simple  language  what  the  sy 
slight  or  dangerous — how  to  go  about  treating 
escence. 

THINK    OF    IT.     The    two    volumes   contain    13 
diseases,  ailments,   symptoms,  etc.     115  coloured 
or    MECHANICAL    CHART    of    the    HUMAN 
TURED  PRIVATE  AND 


of  pounds  and  pounds  in  medical  fees      They 

attacking     any  member  of  your  family.     They 

mptoms  mean — whether  the  illness  is  likely  to  be 

and   curing   it,    and   what   to   do   durlnsf   conval- 

71    references    (in   plain   language)    to    different 

plates  and   llluatrationa,   and  a   MANNEQUIN, 

FRAME,    together    with    a    PROFUSELY    PIC- 


Separate    Section    for    Women 

Each  illness,  from  the  temporary  cold  to  the  serious  typhoid,  is  fully  treated  in  these  two 
large   volumes,    totalling   nearly    2000    Pages   of   clear  type  and    illustrations. 

Now  you  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  these  magnificent  Home  Helps  in  Sickness  and 
Disease  for  5/3  deposit,  5/3  ten  days  after  they  are  delivered,  and  5/3  per  month  until  the 
sum  of  £3/3/-  has  been  paid. 

A    Doctor    in    the    Home    for    £3/3/- 

Just  as  a  Medical   Man   tells  his  patients  what    to   do,    so   do    these  books. 
Into  fully,  with  skill  and  care. 

Every    Question    Answered 


Your  case  is  gone 


They  treat  general  illnesses  in  a  way  that  any 
derstand.     They  do  not  shirk  private  ailments, 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex  that  made  Dr.  Mu 
few  years  ago.     No  matter  where  you  live  in  A 
shelf. 

The  out-back  resident — miles  from  a  doctor — 
mother  of  a  family,  clergymen,  ships'  captains, 
need   the   information    which    these   books   give 


one  able  to  read  the  English  language  can  un- 
but  deal  with  them  in  a  tactful  manner,  and 
skett  one  of  the  foremost  medical  practitioners  a 
ustralia,  these  books  should  be  on  your  book- 
should  snap  up  this  opportunity  at  once.  The 
the  ambulance  enthusiast,  schoolmasters,  all 
fully  and  freely  and  at  a  moment's  notice. 


Signed. 


Monthly    Payments    Order    Form 

To  the  Manager, 

WILLIAM  BROOKS  &  CO..  Ltd.. 
17  Castlereagh-st..  Sydney.  N.S  W. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Australian 
Medical  Guide  in  two  volumes.  I  enclose  5/3 
and  I  agree  to  complete  my  purchase  of  the 
two  volumes  in  eleven  equal  monthly  pay- 
ments of  5/3  as  under.  "I'he  first  of  these 
monthly  payments  to  be  made  ten  days  after 
delivery  of  the  complete  work,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
each  month  following,  to  be  made  at  the  office 
of  William  Brooks  and  Co.  Ltd..  17  Castle- 
reagh  Street,  Sydney,  until  such  payments  are 
complete.  I  agree  that  the  books,  not  being 
my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  In  any 
Way. 


Address. 


Occupation . 
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Does   the  work   of    a   LARGE  typewriter.     Weighs    only 
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is  the  Oificial  Organ  of  the  Russian 

Soviet   Government    Bureau,    giving 

the    latest    and    exact     information 

about  Russia. 

Sabacription   Rates  :    6! -  per  year; 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 
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and  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 

Insorancc  Company  Lti. 

Aatef.  £16.700,000 
Incom*,  £4,100.000 

ALL    CLASSES    OF 

FIRE,    ACCIDENT   and    MARINE 

Insurances   Transacted. 

Detailed   Prospectuaea   on   Application. 
Applications  for  Agmncims  Inoitttl. 
Chimf  Office   for   Auatralia  : 

■   360  COLLINS  STREET,  MJ^tSOURNE. 
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A  Journal  of  Internationa! 
Understanding 

Edited  by  E.  D.  MOREL 


The  reader  of  "Foreign  Affairs" 
obtains  an  insight  into  International 
matters  he  could  get  nowhere  else. 

Special  articles,  by  leading  men  and 
women,  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
rearrangement  of  Europe  and  the  many 
problems— doirestic  and  foreign — now 
confronting  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 


Published  Once  Every  Month  in 
London. 

Annual  Subscription,  5  -.  Remittances 
should  be  sent  by  money  order  to 
"  Foreign  Affairs."  2  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  London  S.W.I,  or  by 
cheque  or  postal  o'd-^r  to  "Foreign 
Affairs,"  c/o  STEAD'S,  182  Collins 
Street,    Melbourne. 
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Irrigation    that    the    new  partnership 
began  to  make  good. 

Well,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag^^^The 
real  name  of  the  successful  combination 
IS  A.D.F.A.  The  abbreviation  saves 
breath  and  ink,  but  one  would  almost 
prefer  the  full  designation.  For  in 
these  days  of  combines  and  profiteers, 
the  public  suspect  all  cryptic  signs. 

WHAT  A.D.F.A.    STANDS   FOR. 

In  reality,  there  is  nothing  cryptic 
about  the  A.D.F.A.  Its  cards— all  its 
cards — lie  face  up  on  the  table  of  judg- 
ment. So  that  the  very  sleuth-hounds 
of  public  opinion,  the  press,  should 
scrutinise  these  cards,  probe  them,  ex- 
amine them  for  the  shghtest  trace  of 
suspicion,  newspaper  representatives 
from  all  over  Australia  were  recently 
invited  to  Mildura.  They  went,  they 
saw,  they  heard.  Mr.  C.  J.  De  Garis, 
the  live  publicity-wire  of  the  A.D.F.A., 
said  to  them :  "  Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  look  where  you  like,  ask  what 
you  like,  and  then  write  what  you  like. 
We  have  nothing  to  hide.  Our  policy 
and  our  motto  are  :  '  Out  in  the  open.'  " 

Those  fifty-five  journalists,  every  one 
of  them  keen  on  a  scoop,  did  look  into 
every  corner  of  Mildura;  after  the 
manner  of  pressmen  they  asked  many 
questions  all  along  the  Murray  val- 
ley, some  wise  and  many  foolish  ones. 
They  interviewed  the  heads  of  the 
A.D.F.A.,  who  had  the  whole  business 
at  their  fingers'  ends ;  they  button- 
holed managers  of  vineyards  and  pack- 
ing-sheds who  knew  all  about  the  tech- 
nical side ;  and  they  cross-examined 
the  very  pickers,  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  beyond  that  there  was  coming  to 
them  12/-  a  day.  The  pressmen  saw 
much  that  was  altogether  admirable  ; 
just  now  and  then  a  detail  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  never  by  any  chance 
a  hint  of  exploitation  of  the  growers  or 
the  public.  The  A.D.F.A.  procures  a 
market  for  the  crops.  It  looks  ahead 
and  tells  its  members  where,  and 
when,  and  how  to  send  their  fruit.  And 
every  year  it  fixes  fair  prices  for  dried 
fruit,  enough  t€>  give  the  growers  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  and  no  more. 

The   A.D.F.A.    is    a    deadly   foe    to 
speculators  and  profiteers.    The  specu- 


lators started  to  ship  our  dried  fruit  to 
England,  where  they  now  fetch  consid- 
erably more  than  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  A.D.F.A.  Had  they  had  their  way, 
every  single  case  of  currants,  sultanas, 
and  lexias  would  have  found  its  way 
abroad — or  Australians  would  have 
had  to  pay  English  prices  for  their  own 
fruit.  But  the  A.D.F.A.  stepped  in,  in- 
ducing t4ie  Government  to  control  ex- 
IX)rts.  The  pubhc  were  protected  from 
the  speculator.  But  what  about  the 
profiteer? 

Here  was  a  chance  to  profit  by  the 
virtual  monopoly  given  to  the  growers 
by  the  war!  No  doubt  there  were  many 
who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  the 
world's  prices.  The  world's  market 
depressed  their  returns  beTore  the  war ; 
there  was  some  justice  in  exjyecting 
that  it  should  benefit  them,  n  ^v  that 
it  had  soared.  But  again  the  A.D.F.A. 
stepped  in.  It  fixed  the  price-,  raach 
below  London  parity,  and  prevented 
profiteering.  The  two  objects  of  the 
A.D.F.A.  are  to  give  the  growers  fair 
returns,  and  the  Australian  consumer 
wholesome  fruit  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  To  these  most  comrriendable 
ends  all  its  resource,  influen  ~e  and 
energy  are  devoted.  It  exists  for  no 
other  purpose. 

"  SUN-RAYSED  " THE   QUALIT^-    GRAND. 

To  distinguish  the  clean,  always 
wholesome  and  uniform  fruit  sold  by 
the  A.D.F.A.  from  inferior  brands,  the 
well-known  "Sun-Raysed"  label  has 
been  devised  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  No  shrivelled  or  half-cleaned 
berries  ever  receive  the  "  Sun-Raysed  " 
hall-mark.  "  Sun-Ra}'sed  "  stands  for 
healthy  conditions  in  Australian  vine- 
yards and  packing-sheds ;  for  good 
wages  and  decent  living  of  everybody 
working  under  its  emblem  ;  for  the  high- 
est quality  and  the  scrupulously  hygi- 
enic preparation  of  the  important  food 
that  bears  its  name,  and  for  the  ad-- 
vancement  of  the  still  more  important 
district  and  industry  which  are  noAV 
teaching  us  the  lesson  of  Irrigation 
plus  Organisation. 

"  Sun-Raysed "  is    fast    becoming    a 
household  word  in  the  Australian  Ian- 
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guage.  A  year  ago,  when  it  was 
coined,  people  wondered  at  its  mean- 
ing. To-day  they  know  that  "  Sun- 
Raysed "  simply  means  the  pick  of 
Australian  fruit  and  Australian  ideals. 

Value  for  value  in  every  ounce  of 
ttourishment,  Sun-Raysed  fruits  are 
about  the  cheapest  food  obtainable  to- 
day. A  pound  of  raisins  is  equal  to  i^ 
lb.  of  beef,  6  lb.  of  apples,  5  lb.  of 
bananas,  4^  lb.  of  potatoes,  4  lb.  of 
milk,  4^  lb.  of  fish,  or  2  lb.  of  eggs. 
Which  means  that  Sun-Raysed  lexias 
are  in  proportion  two  to  seven  times 
cheaper  food  than  our  other  staple-diet. 
No  wonder  the  children  in  the  Sun- 
Raysed  districts  who  nibble  dried  fruit 
aJl  day  long,  are  about  as  healthy  a 
bunch  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Most  Australians  love  sweets.  Let 
thenj  try  for  a  change  Sun-Raysed 
fruitfe,  the  fragrant  product  of  their 
own  soil,  and  the  sinful  cost  of  im- 
ported chocolates  \vill  worry  them  no 
longer.  Their  health  will  benefit  too, 
for  fruit  is  Nature's  tonic,  made-up  con- 
fectionery useless  ballast. 

And  here  is  another  reason  why 
good  Australians  should  eat  Sun- 
Raysed  fruits.  They  are  settling  thou- 
sands of  returned  men  in  assured  livings 
and  comfortable  homes.      There  is  no 


other  Australian  industry  in  city  or 
country  which  can  absorb  our  returned 
soldiers  faster,  or  under  more  happy 
auspices.  Twenty  acres  of  irrigated 
land  will  make  the  average,  steady 
worker  independent  inside  three  years. 
Over  a  hundred  returned  men  are  al- 
ready happily  settled  in  the  various 
Sun-Raysed  colonies — many  of  them 
well  over  the  hill  beyond  which  lies 
prosperity.  And  the  Governments  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  South 
AustraHa,  recognising  this  unrivalled 
held  for  their  returned  men,  arc  now 
preparing  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  on  which  others  are  to- 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
Red  Chffs,  Nine  Mile,  Lake  Bonney, 
Cobdogla,  Lone  Gum,  Berri,  and  in  a 
dozen  other  places,  large  gangs  are 
ploughing  up  the  brown  soil,  digging 
channels,  and  preparing  the  sites  for 
the  pumps.  A  few  more  months,  and: 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  new  cottages 
and  embryo  vineyards,  with  so  many 
more  soldier  families  provided  for.  An- 
other two  or  three  years,  and  these  sol- 
dier colonies  wiU  lead  in  the  output  of 
dried  fruit  and  in  the  counsels  of  the 
A.D.F.A.  All  of  which  is  entirely  as 
it  should  be,  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 


HILDYARD  STEEL  WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  ol  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 

Wagons  for  Wheal,  Wool,  and   All  Qasses  of  Wo*k. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensington,  Melb. 


June    :?6.    1920. 
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THE   WAR    IS    NOT   OVER 

The  War  of  Arras  in  The  Field  is  ;  but— The  War  of  Brains  and  Hands  in  The  Offices 
and  Workshops  has  only  just  begun.  And  It  is  going  to  be  A  Rather  Grim  War,  and 
One  of  Long  Duration.  Even  now.  not  because  He  wants  to,  but  because  He  must. 
every  Employer  is  weighing  His  Men  whenever  He  sees  Them,  and  asking  Himself 
the  question  "Am  1  Getting  Full  Value? "  every  time  He  signs  another  Wages 
Cheque.    Do— Not— Wait— To— Be— Reminded— 


i 


WEIGH   YOUR 


^-^'/ 

^ 


/ 


\V\ 


FOR 


YOURSELF 


in  advance.     Are  You  All  There  ?    Are  You  using  All  The  Talents  with  which 
THE  CREATOR  endowed  You  ?    Or— are  You  using  only  A  Portion  and  allowing 
The  Balance  to  waste?    PONDER  THESE  LINES- 
EFFICIENCY    IN    YOUTH    MEANS    RAPID    PROMOTION 

and  therefore  ever  increasing  money. 

EFFICIENCY     IN     MIDDLE-AGE     MEANS     RETENTION 

— it  will  be  "  the  other  man  "  who  will  go. 


ENSURES    SUFFICIENCY 

and  this  means— of  Service  to  command  An  Income;  of  Income  to  Leave  a  Surplus  ; 
and  of  Surplus  to  provide  A  Reserve,  first  for  Your  Declining  Years  and  then  as 
"  a  tide-over  "  for  Your  Nearest  And  Dearest. 

THE  WHOLE  WORLD  IS  ON  LADDERS  but  for  one  who  is  climbing  up  there 
is  one  who  is  coming  down,  and  it  is  generally  to  join  The  Army  Of  "Has-Beens.'' 

WE  CAN  TEACH  YOU  how  to  climb  up  and  to  keep  on  climbing  up.     We  can 
teach  You  how  to  be  Efficient  no  matter  what  Your  Occupation,  and.  in  reason,  no 
matter  what  Your  Age.     Remember  that  in  The  War  now  opening  You  will 
have  to  be  Efficient  to  even  hang  on. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  is  The  Result  Of  Long  Years  Of  Attention  By 
Experts  To  Every  Department  In  The  Activities  Of  Modern  Business    ^^\/^ 
Life.    It  enables  Us  to  offer  You  A  Prepared  Course  Of  Instruction  ^O'J^      INSTITUTE 
worth  Many  Pounds  for  A  Few  Pence  Per  Day.     And  to  en.  ^    yr  OF 

courage  You  to  embrace  The  Opportunity  We  are  prepared   o^y^  EFFICIENCY 

to  give  You  AN  INVALUABLE  BOOK.  Free,  in  Which  q\3^/^  (Australasian  Branch) 
You  will  find  A  Convincing  Answer  to  The  Question  ^ y^  The  Rialto.  497  Collins  St. 
"Where  Is  The  Money  Coming  From  ?"  every  time.  ^lAV* 


FILL    IN  THE  COUPON   HEREWITH 
and  Post  it  At  Once  to  — 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

(Australasiau  Briincii) 
The  Rialto,  497  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


^^ 


,0^ 


Name. 


Address. 
Occupation. 


Melbourne. 
Send  me,  without  obligation  on 
my    part,    your    book.      "  A   Short 
Cut    to    Success"  ;      also   particulars 
about  your  Course  in  Efficiency.     I  enclose 
3d.  in  stamps  for  postage. 


S.R.  26/6/20. 
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You  Should- 


Become  an  Accountant ! 


If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY.  which  confers  a 
definite  professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in     our      clear,      concise,     simply-stated, 

Kainstaking    instruction  —  and    we    have 
[O  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separately ;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-bring- 
ing Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "Al,"  and  full  par- 
ticulars—FREE. 

STOTT'S  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

100   RUSSELL   STREET,    MELBOURNE 

Also  at   1 1  7  Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

225  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane 

Pirie  Street,  Adelaide 


Monarch       1 


Re-Built  Typewriters 


W^„^,'£'='='^"*^  'n  re-buiit  YOST.  REMINGTON,  UNDER- 
^^  WOOD  and  MONARCH  Typewriters-machines 
that  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  ali  worn 
parts  renewed.  Their  cost  is  far  below  Agents'  prices, 
whilst  each  machine  is  generously  GUARANTEED.  By 
buying  a  re-built  model  you  obtain  a  thoro'.qhly 
reliable  machine  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  r.cv.- 
one.      Your  inspection  invited. 


United  Typewriter  &  Supplies 

Co.  Ltd. 
399  Lit.  Collins  Street,  Melb. 

(Opp.  Yencken's) 


And  at  323  George  Street,    Sydney. 


Ventriloquism 


CAUSES  FUN 


AND 


MAKES  YOU 
MONEY 


Let  me  teach  YOU 

to  be  a 
VENTRILOQUIST 


On  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address  I  will  send  interesting  literature 
dealing  with  this  fascinating  art,  which 
will  put  you  on  the  road  ¥7* IJ  "C^ "C^  f 
to  social  success.  No-  J/  JC^JCiJCi  • 
thing  to  beat  it  as  a  ^^i^B^MamaK 
money-maker  and  fun-producer.  Thou- 
sands of  pupils  all  over  the  world  now 
raising  rollicking  laughter  by  availing 
themselvesof  this  offer.  ANYONE  CAN 
LEARN.  Write  NOW— while  you  re- 
member it,  and  I  will  post  by  return  full 
■J7\||^"f7*17»  t  particulars  how  to  learn 
Jr  l\  rvM\  9  this  most  interesting  of 
■HB^H^^BB^B  stage  and  concert  work. 


RAY    V^.    WII.TON 

Suite    44 
178  Castler  agh  Street,  Sydney 


Under  Viee-Regml  l!^kMKK|&     Fatronmgm. 
Telephone  11S3S. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,    Habit    Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE  HOUSE,    182  Collins  Street. 

Melbourne 
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THE    DELUGE. 

(Continued  from  page  63S.) 

Darkness  and  night  came  again,  and 
through  the  black  hours  it  rained  stead- 
ily. The  tumult  of  the  deluge  m- 
creased.  Its  roaring  grew  deeper.  Not 
once  did  Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly 
close  their  e\es.  From  their  shelter 
they  stared  out  into  the  chaos  of  storm 
ajid  waited  for  light  again.  It  came  at 
last,  and  they  went  out  on  what  was 
left  Oif  Kwahoo.  Parts  of  it  had  been 
torn  away,  and  the  water  was  so  high 
that  it  rippled  over  its  lower  edges. 
But  still  the  great  massive  heart  of  the 
drift  was  left,  a  hundred  feet  square. 

At  its  upper  end  the  flood  had  thrown 
a  fresh  pile  of  driftage,  and  Firefly  and 
Swift  Lightning  advanced  to  investi- 
gate. It  had  been  nearly  forty  hours 
since  they  had  eaten,  and  they  were 
hungry.  Hunting-instinct  told  them 
something  in  the  wa}-  of  living  food 
might  have  come  with  it. 

And  something  had.  A  great,  furry, 
diamond-eyed  creature  lay  flat  on  its 
belly,  watching  them  from  between  its 
fore  paws.  A  dozen  times  since  com- 
ing into  the  forests,  Swift  Lightning 
had  seen  l3'-nxes,  but  never  so  large  a 
one  as  the  huge  cat  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  Kwahoo.  There  was 
something  about  Pisew,  the  lynx,  that 
spoke  also  of  hunger.  He  had  gone 
even  longer  than  Firefly  and  Swift 
Lightning  without  eating.  The  wolf 
half  circled  him  cautiously.  There  was 
a  menacing  growl  in  Swift  Lightning's 
throat,  to  which  the  h'nx  made  no  an- 
swer except  that  his  nose  crinkled,  his 
lips  drew  up  a  bit,  and  his  whiskers 
bristled.  Firefly  whimpered  and  ran 
after  her  mate,  urging  him  back  to 
their  own  end  of  the  drift. 

And  then,  so  swiftl}'  tliat  none  of 
them  moved  during  the  acting  of  it,  an 
amazing  thing  happened. 

Down  the  breast  of  that  rolling, 
thunderous  flood  came  the  frailest  of 
aM  things  that  had  beaten  against  the 
•drift — a  birchbark  canoe.  In  it  were 
a  m.an  and  a  woman,  and,  clutched 
tightly  in  the  woman's  arms,  a  child. 
The  woman's  face  was  dead  white, 
whiter  because  of  the  thick  masses  of 


shining  black  hair  that  fell  loosely 
about  her,  clinging  wet  about  her  face 
and  shoulders  and  body.  And  if  his 
beard  had  not  hidden  it,  Gaston  Rou- 
get's  face  would  have  shone  as  blood- 
less as  the  woman's.  For  he  had  seen 
death  ahead  of  them  in  each  minute  of 
the  last  half-hour — ever  since  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  flood-destroyed 
cabin  to  make  a  fight  for  their  lives  in 
the  canoe.  Vainly  Rouget  had  fought  to 
reach  the  shore,  but  all  he  could  do  was 
to  keep  the  nose  of  his  canoe  straight 
ahead. 

And  now,  dead  in  his  wa\^,  lay  the 
drift. 

"  Jeanne,  ma  cherie,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  now!"  he  cried  bravely  to  the 
woman  ahead  of  him.  "  There  is  Kwa- 
hoo, and  the  water  is  sweeping  over  the 
end  of  it.  I  shall  run  straight  on. 
Hold  tight  to  httle  Jeanne." 

Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  and 
Pisew,  the  big  lynx,  saw  what  hap- 
pened then.  The  canoe  rushed  up  over 
the  submerged  end  of  Kwahoo.  It 
struck,  and  flopped  sideways,  and  the 
woman  was  flung  out,  still  clutching 
the  little  girl,  and  Gaston  Rouget 
scrambled  to  them,  like  a  many  legged 
and  many-armed  man,  and  caught 
them  madly  tO'  his  breast,  while  the 
canoe,  lightened  of  its  human  burden, 
swung  out  into  tlie  flood  with  its  food, 
Rouget's  rifle  and  its  blankets,  and 
was  lost. 

Gaston,  seeing  it  go,  held  his  loved 
ones  still  closer  while  a  new  horror 
struck  to  his  heart.  From  their  refuge, 
in  that  moment,  he  saw  no  way  of 
escape  for  man\'  days,  for  with  the 
canoe,  were  gone  the  bread  and  meat 
that  would  have  given  them  life.  Then, 
rising  up,  he  saw  the  great  cat,  Pisew, 
crouching  on  an  upthrown  log,  and  be- 
yond the  ]}'nx,  standing  out  clear  on 
the  flood-wood,  the  alert  and  poised 
forms  of  Firefly  and  Swift  Lightning. 
Instinctively  his  hand  reached  to  the 
one  weapon  he  possessed  now,  the 
knife  at  his  belt,  and  the  cold  chill 
went  out  of  his  heart,  for  in  these  three 
that  had  preceded  him  he  saw  what  he 
had  given  up  as  lost — food  and  hfe  for 
many  days. 
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"  Le  hon  Dieu  be  praised!''  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  woman,  Jeanne,  yet 
with  his  huntsman's  eye  on  the  cat  and 
the  dog  and  the  wolf.  "  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  were  thrown  upon  Kwahoo, 
my  Jeanne — it  is  fortunate!" 

II. 

In  those  moments,  the  miracle  of  un- 
derstanding descended  swiftly  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  big  flood-wood  raft. 
For  Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly,  the 
whimsical  twistings  of  a  few  minutes 
liad  changed  a  thrilling  adventure  into 
the  still  greater  thrill  of  impending 
tragedy.  In  their  discovery  of  Pisew, 
the  lynx,  they  had  sensed  mstanth'  the 
presence  of  a  deadly  enemy ;  and  the 
big  cat,  eyeing  them  from  his  log, 
trembled  with  the  thrill  of  a  great  de- 
sire. That  desire  was  to  get  at  the 
throat  of  Firefl}-,  the  dog.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  their  instincts  was  hunger.  It 
was  greatest  in  the  lank-bellied,  fam- 
ished cat.  In  Swift  Lightning,  its  de- 
mand had  not  yet  told  him  that  Pisew 
was  meat  to  kill  and  devour,  yet  it  was 
the  fearlessness  and  the  unformed  de- 
sire of  hunger  that  held  him  in  his 
tracks  when  Firefly  tried  to  urge  him 
back.  He  was  ready  to  give  battle  to 
anything  of  flesh  and  blood — except 
man;  and  Pisew,  crouching  on  his  log, 
waited  for  the  distance  to  shorten  be- 
tween them  so  that  he  might  leap.  And 
in  that  wait  had  come  the  man. 

Instantly,  the  presence  of  that  domi- 
nant animal  of  all  creation  drove  an- 
other thing  than  the  fire  of  desire  and 
hate  through  their  veins.  It  was  fear — 
the  fear  of  the  ages.  Pisew  cringed 
flatter,  that  he  might  not  be  seen. 
And  Swift  Lightning  dropped  back 
snarling,  his  ears  flattened.  Only  Fire- 
fly stood  without  moving,  her  bright 
eyes  filled  with  wonderment  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  and  the  woman, 
and  of  the  little  child  who  stood  be- 
tween them  now,  clutching  at  the 
woman's  hand.  It  was  at  Firefly  that 
Gaston  Rouget  stared,  amazement  m 
his  own  e}-es.  Never  had  wolf  given 
birth  to  a  creature  like  her.  He  whis- 
pered it  to  the  woman,  while  his  fin- 
gers gripped  tighter  the  handle  of  h- 
knife.  A  dog!  He  called,  and  advanced 
a  few  steps,  holding  out  his  hand.     He 


called  to  her  in  Cree,  and  in  French, 
and  in  English.  He  was  within  ten 
paces  of  her  when  Firefl\-  turned  anrl 
trotted  back  to  Swift  Lightning. 

It  was  Swiift  Lightning  who  im- 
])inged  upon  her  a  mysterious  sense 
of  danger.  She  stood  close  to  him. 
She  felt  the  quivering  of  his  body. 
She  saw  his  bared  fangs  and  heard  the 
strange  snarl  in  his  throat.  Yet,  in 
that  moment,  she  wanted  to  go  to  tlie 
man,  and  especially  to  the  woman  ar  ' 
the  child.  The  man  understood.  In 
his  face  was  a  new  light  of  gladness. 
He  worshipped  tlie  woman  with  the 
long,  shm'ng  hair.  His  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  little  Jeanne.  They 
had  faced  death — now  he  saw  life.  In 
his  pocket  were  matches.  There  was 
dr}'  wood  by  digging  into  the  white  logs 
under  his  feet.  In  his  belt  was  a  knife. 
And  he  foresaw  that  tlie  \'ellow  dog 
which  had  wandered  awa\"  with  a  wolf 
would  be  easy  to  lure  and  easy  to  kill. 
The}'  would  not  starve  on  Kwahoo. 

In  the  steady,  drizzling  downpour 
of  the  rain,  the  man  went  toward  the 
middle  of  the  dead-wo:)d  raft,  holding 
the  woman  by  the  hand.  The  water 
ran  in  little  trickles  from  lier  long  black 
ha^r,  and  little  Jeanne's  lighter  hair  was 
plastered  wet  round  her  face  and  shoul- 
ders. The  man  came  first  to  the  up- 
heaved logs  which  had  formed  the  dr\- 
nest  occupied  by  Swift  Lightning  and 
Firefly,  and  when  he  looked  in  he  gave 
an  exclamation  of  joy.  From  a  little 
distance,  Firefly  and  her  mate  watched 
the  interlopers.  They  saw  them  enter 
into  their  cavern  of  logs,  and  Swift 
Lightnng's  snarl  was  filled  with  a  sul- 
len rage.  Inside,  the  man  stripped 
off  the  wet  clothes  of  the  child,  while 
the  woman  twisted  handfuls  of  her 
hea\'3"  hair  and  wrung  the  water  from 
It.  Then,  all  at  once,  she  leaned  o\er 
and  put  her  arms  round  both  the  man 
and  the  child  and  kissed  the  man.  Gas- 
ton Rouget  laughed  softly,  and  a  little 
later  began  digging  up  dry  splinters  of 
spruce  with  his  knife.  Soon  after  that, 
Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  saw  a  thin 
veil  of  gre}'  smoke  rising  out  of  their 
stolen  kennel,  and  Pisew,  the  lynx, 
smelled  the  tang  of  it  in  the  sodden: 
air. 
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All  that  da}-,  Kwahoo  shuddered  and 
shivered  m  the  mighty  force  of  the 
flood,  but  the  anchorage  under  it  held 
fast.  Again  and  again  the  man  came 
out  of  his  shelter  and  approached  as 
close  as  he  could  to  Firefly.  Three 
times  the  woman  (  aine  with  him,  and 
once  Firefly  let  her  come  so  near  that 
she  could  almost  touch  her.  In  the 
woman's  voice  there  v.as  no  lure  of 
■death,  for  Gaston  had  not  told  her 
what  was  in  his  mmd.  Her  eyes 
glowed  softly.  Her  \oice  was  gentle. 
In  the  reach  of  her  arms  was  the  de- 
sire to  fondle,  the  desire  to  make 
friends.  Vet  Firefly  remained  always 
just  out  of  reach,  warned  by  .Swift 
Lightning's  snarling  \oice. 

Then  night  came  again.  It  was 
tiiick  and  black,  but  the  rain  had 
ceased.  Pisevv  crept  out  of  his  drift- 
pile,  and  his  claws  tensed  hungrily  into 
the  wood  under  his  padded  feet.  Swift 
Lightning,  with  greenish  eyes  of  fire, 
watched  and  waited,  and  sniffed  the  air 
cautiously  and  expectantly.  In  the 
shelter  of  logs,  on'y  the  woman  and  the 
child  slept.  The  man  was  wide  awake, 
}iis  hand  resting  always  on  a  club  he 
had  found  for  himself.  In  her  sleep, 
little  Jeanne  murmured  sobbmgl}'.  Gas- 
ton understood.  It  was  hunger.  He 
thrust  out  his  head  and  listened.  The 
rush  of  the  flood  smothered  other 
so^nd,  but  he  caught  the  flash  of  a 
pair  of  greenish  eyes,  and  heard  faintly 
something  that  was  like  the  ripping  of 
claws  in  wood.  The  man  crept  out  with 
"his  club.  After  a  time  he  returned. 
And  still  later,  m  the  niche  she  had 
found  for  herself  between  two  logs, 
Pirefly  whimpered  to  herself,  and  within 
her  grew  a  yearning  desire  for  the 
woman. 

It  was  in  the  earl\-  hours  of  morning, 
black  as  the  midnight,  that  she  ap- 
proached the  shelter  of  logs.  Ten  feet 
away  the  man  heard  the  sound  of  her 
claws,  and  he  laid  his  club  aside  and 
drew  out  his  knife,  and  crouched,  wait- 
ing. Nearer  and  still  nearer  came  Fire- 
fly, and  ten  step?  behind  her  was  Swift 
Lightning,  his  e\es  blazing,  calling  to 
her  with  the  whine  in  his  throat.  To 
the  man,  the  minutes  were  hours  be- 
'.'fore  Firefly  came  to  the  opening.     Shi^ 
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thrust  in  her  head,  and  he  heard  her 
sniffing.  Then  came  her  shoulders — 
even  in  the  blackness  he  knew  that  she 
was  half  in.  From  the  side  he  reached 
out,  an  inch  at  a  time,  and  in  his  other 
hand  he  raised  the  knife.  Then,  swift 
as  Pisew  himself,  he  lunged  out  and  his 
fingers  gripped  in  Firefly's  yellow  hair. 
The  knife  drove  through  the  pit  of  dark- 
ness. It  struck  flesh  and  bone,  and  Fire- 
fly's howl  of  agony  was  followed  by  the 
clashing  of  Swift  Lightning's  fangs  as 
he  rushed  in.  The  woman  woke  with  a 
scream,  and  Gaston  struck  out  blindly 
twice  more.  But  Firefly  was  gone, 
leaving  a  handful  of  the  yellow  hair  in 
his  fingers.  The  knife  had  struck  her 
shoulder-blade,  ripping  down  through 
the  flesh,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
dripped  from  her  wound  as  she  ran  to 
the  far  end  of  Kwahoo,  with  Swift 
Lightning  at  her  shoulder. 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  Pisew 
came  upon  that  warm  red  trail,  and 
his  big  body  twitched,  and,  foot  by 
foot,  he  stalked  over  it  through  the 
darkness  until,  at  last,  coming  round 
the  end  of  the  drift-pole,  he  met 
the  blazing  eyes  of  Swift  Lightning. 
It  was  the  leader  of  the  packs  who 
leaped  first.  In  the  middle  of  Kwahoo, 
searching  for  the  dog  that  he  hoped  he 
had  wounded  to  death,  Gaston  Rouget 
heard  the  tumult  of  battle  above  the 
roar  of  flood.  Greater  hope  filled  his 
heart.  The  dog  had  dragged  herself 
away  and  the  wolf  and  the  lynx  were 
fighting  over  her,  he  thought.  Hold- 
ing his  club,  he  approached  the  sound 
of  combat  cautiously.  When  he  came 
to  the  rolling  and  twisting  bodies,  he 
struck  twice  in  the  darkness.  Pisew's 
night-eyes  saw  him  first,  and  the  lynx 
leaped  up  and  over  the  drift.  A  third 
blow  touched  Swift  Lightning's  shoul- 
der, and  he,  too,  was  gone.  On  his 
hands  and  knees,  Gaston  Rouget 
searched.  His  fingers  touched  warm 
blood.  But  Firefly  was  not  there,  dead 
of  her  wounds,  as  he  had  hoped.  She 
was  with  Swift  Lightning,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  big  drift. 

The  man  went  back  to  the  shelter, 
where  Jeanne  and  the  little  Jeanne 
were  waiting,  frightened.  Pisew 
moved  again  out  of  his  flood-wood  lair 


and  smelled  hungrily  of  the  blood 
stains  left  by  Firefly.  Swift  Lightning, 
his  sides  ripped  b}'  the  cat's  long 
claws,  shifted  his  wide-open  eyes  like 
greenish  searchlights.  A  thing  migh- 
tier in  its  instinct  than  hunger  was  in 
his  blood.  It  was  the  passionate  de- 
sire of  the  beast  to  defend  his  mate. 
Firefly  was  whimpering  softly  with 
pain.  He  muzzled  her  gently,  yet  his 
body  was  hard  as  steel.  A  dozen  times 
he  caught  the  flash  of  Pisew's  eyes  out 
on  the  white  logs  of  Kwahoo  before 
dawn  came. 

This  day,  it  was  lighter.  Gaston 
Rouget  knew  that  the  rains  had 
passed,  but  that  the  flood  Vk'ould  boil 
for  many  days.  His  heart  sank  when 
he  saw  that  Firefly  was  alive,  and 
limping  but  slightly  when  she  moved 
close  to  Swift  Lightning. 

Even  the  woman  could  not  approach 
near  to  her  now.  Hardly  a  step  did 
she  move  away  from  Swift  Lightning's 
shoulder. 

In  the  older  Jeanne's  dark  eyes  there 
was  a  growing  terror,  and  more  fre- 
quently little  Jeanne  cried  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  Gaston  put  his 
arms  round  them  both,  and  laughed 
cheerfully  to  keep  up  their  courage. 
All  that  day  he  stalked  with  his  club. 
Then,  in  the  afternoon,  an  inspiration 
came  to  him  when  he  saw  the  three  or 
four  places  where  Pisew  entered  and 
came  out  of  his  drift-pile.  With  new 
hope,  the  woman  unbraided  her  long 
hair  when  Gaston  told  her  of  his  plan. 
Each  shining  strand  was  precious  to 
him,  yet  from  it  he  cut  enough  to 
make  three  snares  stronger  than  rope 
or  wire.  And  these,  just  before  the 
dusk  of  another  night,  he  set  for 
Pisew,  the  lynx. 

Pisew,  the  lynx,  had  lived  many 
years,;  land  had  encountered  many 
perils.  He  knew  the  smell  of  man  and 
the  menace  of  man,  and  when,  in  a 
blackness  unlighted  by  either  moon  or 
stars,  he  came  to  the  first  of  the  silken 
snares,  the  perfume  of  it  stopped  him 
dead  in  his  tracks.  To  Pisew,  it  bore 
the  taint  of  poison.  He  avoided  it, 
and  wormed  himself  a  new  way  out 
of  the  tangled  drift. 

To-night,  he    was  thinner  than  last 
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night.  His  craving  was  no  longer 
mere  hunger.  It  was  a  madness.  His 
padded  feet  moved  silentl}'  over  the 
logs  until  he  found  the  quarter  of  wind 
that  brought  with  it  the  scent  of  Fire- 
fly. For  half  an  iiour  he  lay  flat  on  his 
belly.  Then,  a  foot  at  a  time,  he 
began  to  stalk  his  pre}-.  Starvation 
gave  him  a  terrible  courage.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  Swift  Lightning,  nor 
would  he  have  been  afraid  of  two  or 
three  Swift  Lightnings.  With  his  long 
claws  he  had  killed  caribou.  In  his 
second  year  he  had  slain  a  wolf.  He 
was  a  giant  of  his  kind,  and  mad  with 
hunger. 

Swift  Lightning  caught  no  scent, 
because  the  wind  was  against  him, 
but  after  a  time  he  saw  the  greenish 
flashings  of  Pisew's  eyes  as  he  came 
nearer  and  nearer  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

Swift  Lightning  made  no  effort  to 
avoid  the  climax  of  what  he  sensed  to 
be  a  great  tragedy.  Firefly's  whim- 
l^ering  fear,  as  she,  too,  saw  the  ad- 
\ ancing  e\es,  added  to  the  fixed  deter- 
mination that  was  in  his  brain.  He 
did  not  stir,  but,  as  the  greenish  e}'es 
advanced.  Firefly  crawled  back  a  bit 
at  a  time.  From  the  door  of  their  shel- 
ter, Gaston  and  Jeanne  stared  out  into 
the  pit  of  darkness,  waiting,  listening, 
watchful.  They,  too,  had  seen  the 
flash  of  eyes,  and  m  a  whisper  the 
man  explained  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen and  what  it  would  mean  for  them. 
For  it  would  be  a  fight  to  the  death, 
and  after  that  there  would  be  meat 
to  last  them  until  the  flood  went  down. 

Their  blood  ran  swift  and  hot  as 
the}'  heard  the  first  clash  of  the 
mighty  duel  that  was  fought  in  the 
blackness  of  Kwalioo  thai  night.  The 
woman  covered  the  ears  Ox  ''^'ri  little 
Jeanne  so  that  she  would  not  be  awak- 
ened to  the  horror  of  it.  Not  even 
Firefly's  eyes  could  see  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  first  moments  of  the 
combat.  Swift  Lightning,  instead  of 
waiting  for  Pisew's  leap,  had  shot  like 
a  rocket  for  the  big  cat  when  he  was 
ten  feet  distant,  and  Pisew  had  hardly 
time  to  throw  himself  on  his  back  in 
the  terrible  and  deadly  fighting  posi- 
tion of  the  lynx  when  the  wolf-dog's 
jaws  were  at  his  throat. 


For  i^erhaps  two  or  three  minutes, 
the  terrific,  unseen  combat  continued ; 
and  then  suddenly  the  fear  swept  out 
of  Firefly's  heart,  and  into  her  veins 
shot  tlie  fire  of  the  fighting  collie.  It 
Swift  Lightning,  her  mate,  who 
fighting,  and  he  was  fighting  for 
She  sensed  that.  It  gripped  her, 
a  little  demon,  she  leaped 
struggle.  Her  teeth  were 
than  Swift  Lightning's, 
so  long.  In  her  first  en- 
the}^    pierced     the     cat's 
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sharper 
though  not 
raged    lunge 


loin.  The}'  sank  deep  and  tore  vici- 
ously. Again  and  agam  the}'  ripped ; 
and  in  that  hour,  just  as  Swift  Light- 
ning had  saved  her  from  Wapusk,  the 
bear,  so  did  Firefly  save  Swift  Light- 
ning from  Pisew,  the  lynx.  For,  in 
the  darkness.  Swift  Lightning  was 
fighting  an  enem}^  who  was  strange  to 
him,  and  whose  tricks  of  combat  he 
had  not  learned.  Torn  and  bleeding. 
Firefly's  attack  gave  to  him  at  last  a 
chance  for  his  neck-hold,  and  in  an- 
other two  minutes  Pisew  was  dead. 

Through  the  darkness  came  the 
man  with  his  club,  and  Swift  Light- 
ning and  Firefly  left  the  bod}'  of  their 
slain  enemy  and  stole  to  the  upj^er  end 
of  Kwahoo,  where,  for  a  long  time 
after.  Firefly  nursed  gently  with  her 
soft  red  tongue  the  wounds  of  her 
mate. 

And  when  day  came,  the  woman 
with  the  shining  hair  came  near,  but 
not  too  near,  and  tossed  them  chunks 
of  raw  meat,  which  onl}'  Firefly 
touched;  and  the  man,  crossing  him- 
self, devoutly,  swore  that,  no  matter 
what  chance  came  to  him,  he  would 
not  harm  these  beasts  that  had  given 
him  life  on  Kwahoo,  for  surely  they 
had  been  placed  there  by  Le  Bon  Dieu, 
their  Master. 

And  the  second  day  thereafter  Swift 
Lightning  ate  of  the  meat  that  had  on 
it  the  taint  of  human  hands ;  and  for 
still  three  more  days  the  flesh  of 
Pisew,  the  hnx,  was  divided  evenly  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  On  the  seventh 
Firefly  and  Swift  Lightning  swam 
ashore  and  the  man  and  the  woman 
watched  them  go,  and  Gaston  whis- 
pered that  to-morrow  they  also  would 
go,  while  in  the  woman's  dark  eyes 
there  was  a  soft  glow — and  tears. 
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Train  to  Write  Letters  like  These 


''That's  fine  and  O.K.,"  exclaimed  the  vice-president  when  be  saw  the  results  coming 
in  from  a  sales  letter  seeking  advance  orders  from  jobl)ers  for  a  Christmas  jewellery  line. 
It  was  the  l)ackboue  of  the  sales  campaign,  and  produced   iy,()00  in  orders. 


Three  lliousand  poniuls  for  postage 
anti  statioiierv  spent  on  one  fuur- 
pajje  letter  brou;;ht  in  £3,000  net 
cash  profits  in  new  liusiness  the  first 
80  (lays,  from  an  old  list  of  20O.iiljO 
names  that  the  owner  of  the  business 
had  about  deeided  to  "throw  out." 
The  iiwner  iidcketed  the  C 3.000.  and 
the  list  is  still  beintj  followed  up  and 
is  |ia.vin<;  well. 

'I'wu  lunidred  and  forty  pounds 
spent  on  five  letters  and  a  cheap 
catalogue    in    three    months    brought 


11540  net  profit  the  first  90  days  to 
a  manufacturing  business  that 
started  with  £450  cash;  £4.600 
assets  the  first  year,  a  net  inciease 
for  the  owner  of  £5,000  tlie  second 
year  and  £8,000  the  thinl  year.  This 
became  and  remains  the  Icadinj; 
direct  to  consumer  business  in  it.s 
field  and  was  built  up  on  master 
business  letters. 

One  master  form  letter  sent  by  a 
piano  iMaiiulai-turer  to  "Impple-is" 
debtors  bmught  cash  payments  in  full 


to  date  from  60  per  cent,  of  his 
instalment  accounts  and  adjustments 
with  all  but  10  per  cent,  of  the 
balance. 

Another  letter  sent  ahead  of  the 
salesmen  for  a  confectionery  manu- 
facturer paved  the  way  for  prompt 
(lisp(jsal  of  an  entire  season's  pro-', 
duct.  Still  another  helped  a  selling 
force  to  plU  in  Go  days,  in  the 
"dead"  season  and  make  jirofitable  a 
period,   which   is  usually  dull. 


These  are  only  a  few  cases  taken  at  random   from  the  many  practical  experiences  of  master  letter  writers  whose 
succe-is  you  can  duplicate  if  you  (rain  by  the  LaSalle  method  which  offers  far  the  first  time  a  complete  course  in 

Business  Letter  Writing  by  the  "Case"  Method 


The  "Case"  method  is  not  a  "theory,"  but  applies 
proved  practice  at  once,  by  tlie  use  of  authentic  examples 
- — .such  letters  as  arc  mcnticmi'd  above.  Scores  of  success- 
ful letters  aruidc  you,  and  then  you  have  the  personal 
direction  of  the  LaSallc  experts.  The  "Case"  System 
applied  is  similar  to  that  so  successfully  used  in  noted 
university   law   schools. 

Under"  the  LaSalle  plan  you  learn  by  DOING- — by 
actually  WlilTINti  business  letters  and  comparintr  your 
work,  with  the  model  letters,  setting-  the  criticism  of 
master  letter-writers  on  every  point   where  you  need  it. 

You  are  taught  how  to  analyse  Ihc  proposition  on  which 
you  are  to  write — and  then  to  put  the  correct  principles 
into  actual  application.  You  arc  lraine<l  in  the  strategy 
and  diplomacy  of  letter  writing',  the  skilled  use  of  argu- 
ment, persuu.sion,  human  interest  and  all  the  other  vital 
and  subtle  factors  which  produce  the  results  wanted,  just 
as  they  have  been  produced  by  the  letters  you  will  study 
as  examples.  This  is  the  "Case"  method  "in  a  nutshell" — 
the  only  logical  way  to  train  as  a  business  letter  writer. 


etc.,  are  being  created  by  many  concerns  willing  to  pay 
l)ig  .salaries  to  experts.  The  importance  of  the  effective 
bi  sin(ss  letter  is  realised  now  as  never  before. 
■yY/^-^Ij.-,  Whatever  you  may  think  now  about  this  train- 
W  lllC  iny,  at  least  get  our  book  "Master  Letters  in 
liusiness,"  which  tells  about  the  big  field  open  to  letter 
experts  and  shows  how  to  quickly  qualify  for  higher  posi- 
tions. This  book  is  literally  filled  with  information  new 
even  to  many  now  in  active  business  life.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  below,  and  send  for  your  copy  and  particulars 
about  the  course — to-day. 


I 


Train  by  Mail 


You  can  master  Business  Letter  Writing  by  the  "Case" 
method  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home.  You  need 
not  take  an.y  time  from  any  position  you  may  hold. 
Simply  use  some  of  your  leisure  hours.  The  instruction 
comes  complete  by  mail,  and  is  entirely  personal — you  are 
not  held  back  nor  pushed  too  fast.  Every  point  is  made 
clear  before  you  go  on  to  the  next.  You  can  pay  for  the 
course  on  our  easy  terms — a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

No  matter  what  position  you  may  hold,  you  can  be 
more  efficient  in  it  if  you  are  a  master  of  business  letter 
writing.  And  now  the  new  positions  of  Correspondence 
Supervisor,  Correspondence  Critic,  General  House  Corres- 
pondent,   Sales   Correspondent,    Collection    Correspondent, 


LaSalle  Extension  Institute 

An  All-Australian  Institution 

Affiliated  with  i^aSalle  Extension  Univertity, 
Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Dept.   621.    B  LW.  London  Bank  Chambers. 
Moore  Street,  Sydney 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me.  please  send  full  in. 
formation  about  your  Course  and  Service  in  BuaincM 
Letter-Writing  and  the 
opportunities  this  train, 
ing  offers.  Also  send 
book  "Master  Letters  in 
Business." 


I     Name 


I      Present  Position 


Addrc 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review    when  writing  to   advertisers. 
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ORGANISATION ! ! 


The  Great  War  proved  that  all  human  achievements  depend  upon 
organised  brain  power. 

YOUR    success    in    life    depends    upon    the    development    of    your 
brain  and  the  learning  of  money-earning  subjects. 

During  t-he  past  thirty-five  years  the  great  organisation  of  Zercho's 
has  been  qualifying  men  and  women  for  the  best  positions  in  Australia. 

You  \vould  be  safe  if  you  placed  your  future  with  the  great 
College  that  has  trained  over  one  hundred  thousand  Australians. 

To  enquire  costs  nothing,  therefore  learn  what  Zercho's  Corres- 
pondence College  can  do  for  you.      Enquire  about  instruction  in — 

ACCOUNTANCY— if  you  are  a  clerk.      (Ask  for  valuable 
Free  Booklet,    "  All  About  Accountancy.") 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING— if  you  are  a  young  lady. 
BOOKKEEPING— if  you  are  a   junior  clerk. 
GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING— if  you  are 

a  business  man. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING     )      _if   y^ur  ambition  is  to 
STEAM  ENG1NEER4NG  V  become    a    highly-paid 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  )         Engineer. 

There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural, 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional,  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Instruction — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion.   

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Collins   St.,    MELBOURNE.      Liverpool  St.,   SYDNEY.      Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  sensation  of  the  fortniglit  has 
been  the  dramatic  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Watt  from  the  Federal  Government. 
At  the  time  of  writing  no  one  has 
stated  the  exact  reason  for  throwing 
the  affairs  of  the  countr\-  into  disorder, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  the  wool  negoti- 
ations are  ver}'  largel\'  responsible  for 
what  has  happened.  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Watt  have  never  been  a  very 
happy  combination.  Those  who  know 
the  two  personally  are  not  astonished 
at  the  fact.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  school  of  thought,  although 
each  IS  a  politician  to  the  core.  If 
that  were  not  so,  Mr.  Hughes  would 
not  stand  where  he  is,  nor  could  Mr. 
Watt  have  been  m  the  Mnistr}'.  From 
the  standpoint  cf  public  finance  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Watt  when  on  a  mis- 
sion of  the  kind  is  a  public  misfortune, 
apart  altogether  from  the  full  personal 
equation  concealed  in  the  background. 
It  was  urgent  that  something  should 
be  done  to  find  a  way  for  the 
transfer  hither  of  some  of  the 
Australian  credits  in  London.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  right  when  avowing  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  issuing  of  a 
loan  so  as  not  to  draw  farther  upon 
resources  in  /Australia  should  if  pos- 
sible be  arranged,  also  that  some 
agreement  should  be  arrived  at  in  re- 
spect to  the  payments  on  account  of 
profits  derived  b>'  the  British  Govern- 
ment over  the  disposal  of  the  Austra- 
lian wool  clips.  These  issues  had  to  be 
handled  deftly,  and  yet  with  vigour, 
and  it  is  fair,  while  holding  that  no 
raan  is  indispensable,  to  say  that  it  was 
because  Mr.  Watt  was  believed  to  pos- 
sess qualities  that  would  enable  him  to 
fill  the  bill  in  these  respects  that  there 
was  a  feeling  almost  of  dismay  that 
he  should  have  resigned  from  his  task. 
As  he  has  gone  finally,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  palter  over  the  matter, 
but  to  set  ever}'  agent  at  work  to  ar- 
rive at  results.  As  for  the  Cabinet,  it 
has  to  see  that  this  is  done,  whether 
Mr.  Hughes  leads  or  Mr.  Watt  goes. 


MCTORIAN  LOAN. 

It  is  formally  announced  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Robinson  is  on  his  way  back 
Without  having  arranged  for  the  re- 
demption cf  the  Victorian  Loan  of 
;£'5,5oo,ooo,  due  in  October  next.  Here 
again  all  tlie  facts  are  not  told.  It  is 
of  tlie  utm.ost  importance  that  the 
States  should  realise  how  they  stand  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  they  oWe 
money  in  Britain.  Is  it  that  we  are  to 
be  told  to  keep  out  of  the  money  mar- 
kets for  a  time,  not  only  for  capital 
for  public  works,  but  that  we  must 
take  steps  to  pay  off  the  debts  we 
owe?  Fortunately,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
lifted  the  veil  a  little,  for  he  has  denied 
that  London  has  shut  its  doors  to  us 
entirely.  What  he  states  is  that  we 
cannot  e.xpect  to  get  money  more 
cheaply  than  Britain.  If  that  be  th6 
situation,  Victoria  is  very  fortunately 
situated,  and  it  is  amazing  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  taken  to  assure 
our  position  over  the  redemption  on 
such  terms.  The  increase  in  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  tells  its  own 
tale.  So  did  the  removal  of  all  props 
to  the  international  exchange  by 
the  British  authorities.  Too  many 
people  were  coming  on  to  the  market, 
speculation  had  to  be  checked,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  restore  equilibrium  in  public  finance 
respected.  Little  doubt  can  exist  that 
the  exchanges  were  permitted  to  take 
their  own  course  in  Britain,  because  it 
was  desired  to  restrict  business  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  semi-protection  afforded  by 
an  adverse  exchange.  No  doubt  it  is 
very  disagreeable  for  the  Government 
of  Victoria,  after  having  been  able  to 
get  money  at  a  ver\-  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, to  have  to  accept  terms  that  are 
worse  than  was  conjectured,  but  a 
short-dated  loan  ought  to  have  been 
possible,  if  the  market  was  as  has 
been  said,  not  antagonistic  to  the 
State,  but  determined  to  get  the  rate 
of  interest  available  in  London 
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THE  MARKETS. 

To  those  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
markets,  the  outlook  is  without  signs 
of  improvement.    Nor  can  this  be  won- 
dered at  when  the  portents  of  the  times 
are  considered.     With  Mr.  Watt's  mis- 
sion jeopardised,  with  Queensland  get- 
ting cold  shouldered,  and  with  Victoria 
having  its  redemption  issue  unsettled, 
uneasmess  is  felt  as  to  the  extent    to 
which   this   community   may   be   called 
U]jon  to  subscribe  to  the  wants  of  the 
.nation.      So  selling  of  war  stocks  has 
gone  on.     The  approaching  pa\-ment  of 
interest  on  some    of    the    issues  kent 
rates  steady,  and  the  fliow  of  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  gilt-edged  stocks  has 
helped  towards  stability,  but  the  bene- 
fit the  market  expected  to  gain  from 
news  of  the  break  up  of    the  drought 
failed  to  materialise,  owing  to  the  seri- 
ous industrial  upheaval  that  synchron- 
ised with  the  reports  in  this  direction. 
In  other    branches  of    the    investment 
market  bank  shares  have  been  almost 
at  a  standstill,   both  in  the  matter  of 
variation  m  prices  and  in  sales.  Steam- 
ship company  scrip  have  eased  some- 
what, but  good  buyers  appear  for  cer- 
tain of  the  stocks,  if  they  are  offered 
at   reasonable   concessions   on   current 
rates.     P.  and  O.  stock,  however,  has 
receded  to   well  below  ;;^500.      In   the 
miscellaneous  division  the  attraction  is 
still  for  Dunlop  ordinary,  despite  that 
prices  have  fallen  back,    though,   per- 
haps designedly,  support  has  been  ab- 
sent.    In  the  mining  market  ever\'thing 
is  at  a  lower  level.    The  fall  in  the  price 
of  metals  affects   stocks  like  those  at 
Broken  Hill  or  m  Northern  Queensland, 
while    a    second    disturbing     factor    is 
labour  unrest.      All  gold  scrip  is  dull, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  mines  to 
respond  to  the  pick. 


LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Like  the  E.  S.  and  A.  Bank,  with 
which  its  name  has  recently  been  asso- 
ciated in  market  rumour,  this  is  a  Lon- 
don-controlled institution,  though  it 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  dispense  alto- 
gether    with      Australian      directors. 


Still,    these    are     almost     a   negligible 
quantity,  the  real    head  of    everything 
being   the   general   manager,    who  not 
long  since  shifted  headquarters    from 
Melbourne  to  Sydney.  The  reason  was 
not,  as    some    people  avow,   that    the 
premises  of  the  bank  in  the  last-named 
city  are  the  more  palatial,  but  because 
the  view  taken  is  that  S>dney  must  m 
the  future  be  the  king-pin  of  Australian 
finance.     After  all,  though  it  may  not 
be  quite  discreet  to  say  it,  if  there  was 
any  basis  for  the  rumour  that  the  bank 
might  hnk  up  with  the  E.   S.   and  A., 
such  a  fusion  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad 
step.     The  truth  is  that  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank  as  a  competing  fac- 
tor of  such    importance,   Austraha    is 
almost  too  well  supplied    with    banks. 
So  if  an  amalgamation   of   several   of 
them    were    arranged,  no  one  in    the 
Commonwealth    would    be    the    worse 
off.     It  has  to  be  agreed  that  the  Lon- 
don has  got  right  out  of  the  slough  into 
which  it   was  precipitated  by  collapse 
of  the  land  boom,  and  to-day  has  everv 
reason  to   claim  that  it   can  look  for- 
ward to  fiHing  a  fairly  large  niche  in 
Austrahan  finance,  as  the  country  pro- 
gresses   and    population    is    added    to. 
Thus    since    the    war    profits    have    in- 
creased   from   ;£"78,3g4    to    ;^i  10,052, 
and  as  the  dividend  was  only  raised  m 
191 8,   very   solid   additions   have   been 
made  to  the  reserve  fund,  with  the  re- 
sult  that  it  now   stands   at  ^^450, 000. 
When    looking   at   the   hs^ures   of    the 
balance-sheet,  it  is  easy  to  realise  that 
with      shareholders'      funds      approxi- 
mating the  sums  set  out.  it  was  a  wise 
step  to  issue  the  extra  capital  recent!}' 
arranged  for,   and,   at  the  same  time, 
to  put  the  capital  account  on  the  basis 
it   now  occupies.      The   movements   m 
the  different  items  in  the  balance-sheet 
show  that,    as   with   other  institutions 
of  the    kind,  deposits    have    increased 
largely  during  the  past  two  years.    To- 
day  they   stand  at  £S,y4^,/0i,   while 
advances  at  ^^6,305, 188  have  expand- 
ed by  nearly  ;£"i70,ooo.    Liquid  assets 
have  been  strengthened,   and  now  re- 
present 8/10  in  the  £,  as  against  total 
liabiHties  to  the  public  of  ^^9,649,3 3 5. 


June   X.   W.:n. 


"^TfAn-s  Rr.j'inr. 
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BOOK-KEEPING 

A   knowledge   of   our  Special   Course   in   Modern   Double 
Entry  Book-keeping  means  advancement  to  you. 

Within  a  few  months  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  open  Books  of 
Account. — Journals,  Cash  Books  and  Ledgers— take  out  trial 
balances,  and  prepare  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets.  We  teach  you  all  about  banking, 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  and  Self-Balancing 
I/etlgers. 

Our  les.sons  have  been  prepared  by  Public  and  Practising 
Accountants  of  25  years'  standing  to  completely  meet  Australian 
conditions.  .VO  BOOR'S  TO  BUY.  If  after  one  month's  trial 
the  instruction  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectations  all  fees 
paid  will  be  at  once  refunded.  Over  200  ambitioixs  men  and 
W'Onien  have  successfully  mastered  our  course  during  the  last  six 
months.  Write  or  apply  to-day,  without  incurring  any  obligation, 
for  tree  Handbook  entitled  ' '  BooI:-l^eepiug  and  Accountancy 
Qualification." 

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

THE  ACCOUNTANCY  COACHES 

DIRECTORS:    R.    M.    Lightband,    A.C.I.S.,    A.F.I.A.;    J.    P.    Macfadane,    F.C.P.A.,    F.F.I.A.,    F.I.A.Q.; 
George     Rees,     F.F.I. A.;     J.    L.    Donaldson,    F.C.I..    A.F.I.A.;     and     W.    T.    Charge,     F.A.I.S.,    A.F.I.A. 

Secretary.  P.  E.  McCarthy,  L.I.C.A.,  A.F.I.A. 

Union  Trustee  Chambers,  National  Mutual  Buildings, 

BRISBANE.  395  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 

Also  at  Sydney,  Adelaide.   Mackay,  Gympie   and  Townsville. 


WW 


Commonwealt W  IJBank »'  Hustralia 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  v/ithin  the 
Commonwealth,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New    Britain),    and    London 

(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2802 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands   and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,   1/- 

Maximum  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
or  Agency. 


Sir  DEN/SON  MILLER,    K.C.M.G., 

July   1st,    1920.  Governor. 
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CRAVEN-BURLEIGH  FACE  CREAM 

has  a  distinctive  therapeutic  quahty  which  gently  tones  up  the  skin 
and  brings  health  to  the  tissues.  Us  daily  use  will  protect  and 
improve  your  complexion.  Get  a  jar  to-day  and  begin  its  use  night 
and  morning.  There's  nothing  "just  as  good."  Take  no  other. 
Price,  2/6.     If  dissatisfied,  you  can  have   your  money  returned. 

Craven-Burleigh    Face    Cream,  Face   Powder,    Soap,    Tooth  Paste, 
Hair  Tonic,  Shampoo  Powders,  etc.,  are  obtainable  everywhere. 

Proprietor -JOHN  CRAVEN-BURLEIGH,   321   Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


SAMPLES 
Liberal  samples  of 
Hair  Grower,  Face 
Cream.  Shampoo, 
etc.,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  6d. 


Agents  for  Victoria  : 

TURNER,    KEMPSON  & 

DERHAM  Pty.  Ltd., 

383  Little   Flinders  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Thank   you   for   mentioning   Stead's   Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  scarf  is,  o'f 
course,  influencing 
the  cut  of  things. 
\\'orn  now  almost 
as  a  shawl — cer- 
tainly as  a  large 
wrap — it  is  also 
swathed  round  the 
body,  and  fas- 
tened behind.  A 
few  coats  have 
taken  their  line 
from  this,  and 
cross  over  in 
front,  and  fasten 
behind.  A  good 
many  dresses  have 
the  same  line,  and 
it  is  also'  found  in 
tunics  and  blouses- 
Needless  to  say,  the  shawl  Inie  is  not 
literally  followed.  But  it  is  suggested,, 
and  for-slender  figures,  it  is  very  becom- 

The  question  of  corsets  is  one  that 
■ccmcerns  many  women,  as  all  are  not 
slim  enough  to  dispense  with  them,  and 
some,  even  if  they  are  slim,  prefer  to  be 
corseted,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
medical  men  that  well-made  corsets  are 
valuable  supports  to  delicate  women. 
The  average  woman  now  wears  a  speci- 
ally-made belt,  which  leaves  her  diges- 
tive and  breathing  organs  free.  These 
belts  are  made  in  a  combination  of  elas- 
tic and  strong  cotton  cloth.  They  hold 
the  figure  firmly,  but  do  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  gracefvil  movements 
of  the  body,  or  change  the  loose  effect 
of  the  straight  up  and  down  dress,  so 
much  in  favour. 

A  mole-coloTired  velour  can  be 
■cleaned  by  rubbing  some  common  salt 
(warmed)  on  the  hat  with  crushed  tis- 
sue paper.  Brush  off  with  a  stiff  brush. 
White  or  light  coloured  velours,  or  felt 
hats,  can  be  cleaned  with  powdered  mag- 
nesia, warmed,  then  rubbed  on  the  hat, 
the  reverse  way  of  the  grain,  by  means 
■of  a  piece  o*f  muslin.     Leave  the  hat  for 


a  while,  then  shake  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  powder,  and  brush  oft'  the 
remainder. 

As  a  preliminary  step  for  cleaning  any 
furs  give  them  a  good  sun-bath — hang 
them  out  in  the  sunshine,  shake  them 
in  the  sunshine,  let  the  latter  literally  get 
into  the  skin  of  them.  Long-haired, 
dark  furs  should  be  cleaned  with  bran. 
Put  the  latter  into  a  tin,  and  stand  in 
the  oven  until  warmed  through.  Then 
rub  well  into  the  fur  with  the  fingers, 
working  "  against  the  grain."  Shake  off 
the  bran,  and  repeat  the  process,  using 
as  many  applications  as  are  necessary — 
until  the  bran  comes  away  clean.  Shake 
very  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
bran.  Exactly  the  same  process  can  be 
followed  for  white  or  light  furs,  only 
powdered  magnesia  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  bran.  Short-haired  furs  can  be 
cleaned  in  the  same  manner,  though  if 
these  are  not  very  dirty  it  is  simpler  to 
put  the  furs  in  a  bag  with  the  warmed 
bran  or  magnesia,  and  shake  about  until 
the  cleaning  is  accomplished. 

Lips  need  exercise  to  keep  them  flex- 
ible. The  lips  of  most  women — a  beauty 
doctor  says — are  either  wide  open  and 
laughing  or  pressed  together  in  a  hard, 
straight  line.  Few  people  can  close  their 
lips  without  making  that  forbidding  line. 
This  was  the  advice  she  gave;  Practise 
just  touching  the  lips  together  without 
pressing  them.  The  teeth  should  not 
meet  at  all,  just  the  lips.  For  the  seri- 
ous-minded, this  is  a  difficult  exercise. 

The  rubber  rings  used  to  make  potted- 
meat  jars,  etc.,  airtight,  are  generally 
thrown  away  with  the  lid  of  the  jar.  If, 
however,  the  rings  are  removed,  you  will 
find  that  when  bottling  jams,  fruit, 
pickles,  etc.,  instead  of  tying  o'u  the 
paper  covers  with  string,  the  rings  will 
fit  tightly  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  and 
keep  the  contents  perfectly  airtight. 

To  get  a  good  eft'ect  when  staining  the 
flccor  it  is  important  that  cracks  between 
the  boards  and  holes  in  the  wood  should 
be  filled  up.     The  best  filling  is  news- 
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paper  jnilp.  prepared  in  the  following 
way:  Tear  uj)  some  newspapers  into 
small  jiicces.  and  put  ti»ese  into  an  old 
])an  with  water.  Place  on  the  tire,  and 
boil  well,  stirrint;^  frequently.  When 
the  whole  has  been  reduced  to  a  soft 
mass,  nai  too  liquid,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
All  the  spaces  between  the  boards,  and 
any  holes  in  the  wood,  are  filled  in  with 
the  i)ulp.  Spaces  where  the  skirting 
meets  the  floor,  should  also  be  blocked 
with  the  pulp.  Allow  the  material  to 
become  quite  dry.  and  then  apply  the 
stain,  which  takes  perfectly  on  the  pulp, 
so  that  the  places  where  the  lines  and 
holes  were  do  net  show  up  in  contrast 
to  the  wood.  Moreover,  a  perfectly  un- 
broken level  of  floor  is  secured,  which  is 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

.V  snow  pudding  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows?— 1  teaspoon ful  gelatine,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  cold  water.  \  cupful  bailing 
Avater.  |  cupful  lemon  juice,  white  of 
one  tgg,  yolk  of  1  itgg,  U  tablespoonfuls 
sugar,  little  salt,  i  cupful  milk.  4  drops 
vanilla.  Make  a  lemon  jelly  of  the  first 
fo'ur  ingredients.  When  hardening  like 
thick  cream,  beat  the  white  of  the  Qgg 
and  beat  it  into  the  jelly.  Pour  into 
moulds  to  harden.  Make  a  custard  of 
the  remaining  ingredients.  Serve  around 
the  jelly. 

Cucumber  pickles  can  jje  made  as  fol- 
lows.":— Take  100  small  cucumbers,  and 
slice  with  the  skins  on.  Then  25  small 
onions  sliced.  Place  alternate  layers  of 
cucumber  and  cniions,  sprinkle  each 
layer  with  salt  and  let  stand  for  three 
hours.  Pour  aft"  the  brine  and  add  the 
following  dressing:  1  cupful  salad  oil,  4 
tablespoonfuls  celery  seeds.  4  quarts  cold 
vinee-ar.  2  cupfuls  white  mustard  seeds. 
2  cupfuls  black  mustard  seeds.  Stir 
well  and  cover  closely.  Let  stand  at 
least  three  weeks  before  using.  These 
are  most  deliciaus  pickles. 

To  make  cheese  straws  take 
spoonful  butter.  1-6  cupful  flour, 
ful  bread  crumbs.  \  cupful 
cheese.  1-16  teaspoonful  salt,  pepper.  1 
teaspoonful  milk?  Cream  butter.  Add 
flour,  crumbs,  .orated  cheese,  and  the 
seasoning.  Mix  tiicroughly.  then  add 
milk.  Roll  \  inch  thick ;  cut  -]-  inch  wide 
and  6  inches  long.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.     Use  fresh  bread  crumbs. 
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A  BOON  FOR  THE  OLD  FOLKS 
BEST  ENGLISH       * 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLES 


IMPORTED    BY 

H.    FRANCIS    &    CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Bourke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 
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CURES. 

Liv«r,  Kidney  and  Bladdor 
trtMbJM,  Hydatids,  indigestian, 
Narva  and  Sl(in  Diseases,  ata. 

Write  Ut  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE  te 
S.    A.   PALMER  (DapL   B.) 

43a  FUadan  Lu«.  MalWwa*. 
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Blood  Pupificp 


"}  If  You   Want  a  New 
ACETYLENE 

GAS 
GENERATOR 

For  Lighting  or 
Oxy  Welding— 

GO  TO 

BRANDT'S 

Who  supply  them  iroin 
10  to  200  light 

We   send  Mechanics    to    overhaul  old 

installations  or  install  new  ones 
Send  for  Latest  Booklet  on  Acetylene 
Lighting 
Best  Swedish  Carbide  stocked— AU  rai">l>t><n*« 
Write  for  Qaotationi. 

BRANDT  BROS.  Ltd. 

Acetylene  and  Air  Gas  Eogineers 

236  Pitt  Street,  Sydney also 

338  Elizabeth  Street,  Melboumm 
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This  is  NO  Way  to  Exercise  on 
-  a  Cold  and  Frosty  Morning  - 

Pelting  rain,  piercing  wind,  slushy  under  foot,  a  stone-cold  motor 
that  simply  WON'T  start  up — such  is  the  winter  morning  experi- 
ence of  the  Ford  owner  who  relies  on  the  crank  handle  !  What 
a  sad  contrast  he  makes  with  the  man  whose  Ford  is  equipped 
with  the 

Heinze- Springfield 

Self- Starting  and  Lighting  System 

HE  gets  under  the  shelter  of  the  hood  to  start  his  car,  and  he 
starts  it  with  the  touch  of  a  button — on  the  instant^in  any 
weather.  For  night  travel  he  has  on  the  dash  a  switch  controlling 
a  lighting  system  that  gives  him  brilliant  Electric  Lighting  at  all 
speeds.  Heinze-Springfield  is  the  finest  system  ever  devised.  It  is 
a  rigid  two-unit  system,  complete  with  ammeter,  switch,  dash-lamp 
and  Willard  Battery. 


TEST  IT 


FREE 


In  the  Two  Years    over    which    we   have  fitted    this    starter  on  free 
test  we  have  never  had  to  remove  a  single  set. 

Let  us  fit  Heinze-Springfield  on  your  Ford.     Use  it  for  two  weeks. 
If  it  does  not  satisfy  you  we  will  remove  it  at  our  expense. 

Latrobe  Motors  Pty.  Ltd 


20  LATROBE  ST.  (East) 


-MELBOURNE- 


-Thone  1826 
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VALUE  in  INCUBATORS 
at  Anthony  Horderns' 

The  man  who  makes  profit  out  of  poultry  is  the  man  who  studies 
value  in  every  purchase  he  makes.  Especially  does  this  rule  apply  to 
Incubators  the  most  important  article  of  equipment  for  the  poultry- 
keeper.     Comparison  will    prove  Anthony  Horderns'  values   supreme. 


TRIUMPH  INCUBATORS 

The  Triumph  (as  illustrated  above)  is  a 
hot-air  machine,  emhodyinjf  all  the  latest 
improvements.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Capsule 
Regulator,  and  is  woAed  on  the  damper 
principle.      It   is   thoroughly   reliable. 

40  Egg-s : 50/- 

54  Eggs,  Improved,  with  Nursery 

Space  under  drawer 75/- 

.Xpproximate  weig-ht,  packed,  56  and  84 
lbs.     Packing-  for  country,   1/6  extra. 


RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

The  Reliable  Hatcher  is  a  circ^ilar  ma- 
chine, made  entirely  of  metal,  and  is  safe 
and  dependable.  A  Thcimometer  is  sent 
with  each  Hatcher. 

15  Egrg-s  15/. 

25  flg-g-s  22/6 

50  Eg-gs  45/- 

Brooder  for' 15  'or  25  chick   size...      16/6 
The    Reliable    Hatcher   can    be    serlt    by 
post  anywhere  in  .\ustralia  as  under:  — 

15  Eg-gr  size,   in- N.S.W-     

Outside  Ni.S.W.    .-.■ 

25  Egrg-  size,   inl.N.S.\^' , 

Outside  N.SiW , 


2/3 
2/0 


Send   for    Our   POULTRY    CATALOGUE     Posted  Free. 

Write    for    Complete    Price    List.    ,  ^  '  ^ 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield    Hill,    Sydney 
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